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Chronicle 


Home News.—Having ascertained by informal ex- 
changes of views that the great Powers were all willing 
to meet at Washington on November 11, 1921, to discuss 
the limitation of armament and Pacific 
and Far Eastern problems, Secretary 
Hughes sent formal invitations to 
the conference to China, France, Great Britain, Italy 
and Japan. The note, which was dispatched on August 
II, was identical in text, except that the paragraph in 
which the Secretary of State dwelt at length on the need 
of disarmament was omitted in the note to China. Mr. 
Hughes in his communication laid stress on the fact that 
productive labor is staggering under an excessive bur- 
den for which expenditures for armament are largely 
responsible. ‘This economic waste must be greatly re- 
duced in order to secure social justice and security of 
peace. This end, he said, could best be obtained by direct 
conference. Limitation of naval armament, he believes, 
may naturally have first place but in connection with 
this there will be discussions of the limitation of other 
armament and in particular plans for controlling new 
agencies of war. One of the effective ways of preparing 
the way for disarmament would be the removal of mis- 
understandings on matters of international importance, 
among which the Pacific and Far Eastern problems hold 
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a prominent place. Secretary Hughes disclaimed any 
intention of attempting to define the scope of the discus- 
sion on these last mentioned problems, and expressed the 
hope that suggestions would be exchanged before the 
meeting of the conference, so that the Powers might meet 
in the spirit of friendship and with a cordial appreciation 
of the importance of eliminating causes of controversy. 


Czechoslovakia.—The Living Age for August 6, 1921, 
contains this interesting, if somewhat incomplete, account 
of the land problem in Czechoslovakia. 


The new land law enacted at Prague 
The Land provides for the compulsory sale and 
Problem subdivision of all estates in excess of 150 


hectares of cultivated land, or 250 hectares 
including forest and waste land. Owners are compensated 
at what, in their opinion, is a very low price, the appraised valua- 
tion of the land before the war. No compensation is given to 
the former royal family. The great estate of the assassinated 
Archduke Ferdinand, where Kaiser Wilhelm visited, has been 
confiscated by the Government. The purpose of the law is politi- 
cal as well as social. It is designed to destroy the influence 
of the conservative nobles. Only cottagers and other rural 
laborers are allowed to purchase the subdivided estates,, and 
their allotments are limited to what one family can cultivate 
without hired help. Critics of the law assert that it will give 
a set-back to scientific farming, by breaking up many model 
estates and discouraging the use of steam ploughs, threshing 
machines, and other power machinery. Sugar-mills and dis- 
tilleries for making potato alcohol are also likely to be affected. 
Consequently, the Government is proceeding cautiously, and has 
so far alienated only 300,000 hectares or about 750,000 acres of 
the large estates. A program providing for the alienation of 
790,000 hectares additional within the next three years has just 
been adopted. 


France.—Just before leaving Rome to take up in Paris 
the duties of Apostolic Nuncio, Archbishop Cerretti, in 
an interview granted to the representative of La Croix, 
outlined the objects which the Nun- 
cio hopes to attain. After remark- 
ing that he hoped to be able, while 
serving the interests of the Church, to be of assistance 
to France also, he said that he realized the heavy re- 
sponsibility resting on the shoulders of the Nuncio at 
his return after fifteen years’ absence to the capital of 
France, a responsibility that was the more delicate be- 
cause of the “union sacrée,” which has established an 
atmosphere of religious peace in which all the national 
forces are working in unison for the prosperity of the 
country. Nevertheless he took up the work assigned 
to him by the Holy Father with a confidence begotten 
of the fact that it was undertaken under the auspices 
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of the Sacred Heart and the Immaculate Conception, 
whose love of France had been shown so signally at 
Paray-le-Monial and Lourdes. He felt assured also that 
St. Joan of Arc and the other canonized children of 
France, on which Pope Benedict XV. recently conferred 
the new title of “ Mother of Saints,” would not be un- 
mindful of his need of guidance. Another source of 
confidence, said Mgr. Cerretti, was the spirit of equity 
and the concilatory attitude of the French Government, 
the good relations existing between the Hierarchy and the 
State, the esteem and admiration entertained by French- 
men for the clergy on account of their conduct during 
the war, and the attachment of the French Catholics to 
the Holy See and its representative. 

Archbishop Cerretti protested that his nunciature at 
Paris had no political implications, although the action 
of the French Government in renewing relations had a 
deep political significance. His mission was to harmon- 
ize the religious interests of French Catholics with the 
interests of the French Republic. It was evident that 
the diffusion of the Catholic apostolate brought the 
Church into contact with the economic expansion, the 
political influence and the intellectual developments of 
civilized countries. The same facts could be regarded 
from different points of view by Church and State, and 
it was to the advantage of both to arrive at mutual under- 
standings, to avoid conflicts, and to work together where- 
ever common interests were involved or there was ques- 
tion of the general good of humanity. 

By conversations with the learned men of State, he 
hoped to be able to reconcile divergent points of view 
and to produce results with which the Republic would 
find reason to be content. What he asked of the Cath- 
olics of France was confidence in their personal dealings 
with the Nuncio, as the representative of the Holy See, 
and confidence in the decisions in which he might have 
part in the course of his diplomatic efforts to serve the 
cause of religion and of France. They would be the 
decisions of the Holy See, not the personal decisions of 
the Nuncio. 

Archbishop Cerretti’s reception was very gratifying. 
He was welcomed by Cardinal Dubois and many Cath- 
olics of note, and by many officials of the French Gov- 
ernment and in particular by M. Jonnart, the Ambassa- 
dor to the Vatican, who had come from Rome for the 


purpose. 


Ireland.—The first reliable information about Britain’s 
offer to Ireland came through the publication of a long 
letter written, August 4, by General Smuts to DeValera. 
The substance of the letter is that 
Lloyd George offered the twenty-six 
counties outside Ulster a complete 
dominion status, subject to certain strategic safeguards 
to be voluntarily pledged by Ireland as a free dominion. 
Smuts urged De Valera to accept the offer, for at present 
Ulster is irreconcilable and cannot be coerced. More- 
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over dominion rule gives perfect freedom within the Em- 
pire. Continuing Smuts writes: 

If, as I hope, you accept, you will become a sister Dominion 
in the great circle of equal States, who will stand beside you 
and shield you and protect your new rights as if these were their 
own rights, who will view the invasion of your rights or the 
violation of your status as if it was an invasion and violation 
of their own, and who will thus give you the most effective 
guarantee possible against any possible arbitrary interference 
by the British Government with your rights and position. 

In fact, the British Government will have no further basis of 
interference with your affairs, as your relations with Great 
Britain will be a concern not of the British Government but of 
the Imperial Conference, of which Great Britain will be only 
one of the seven members. Any questions in issue between you 
and the British Government will be for the Imperial Conference 
to decide. You will be a free member of a great league, of 
which most of the other members will be in the same position 
as yourself, and the conference will be the forum for thrashing 
out any questions which may arise between the members. This 
is the nature and constitutional practice of Dominion freedom. 


The day after the publication of Smuts’ letter Lloyd 
George laid bare Britain’s offer to Ireland, De Valera’s 
answer to this offer and Lloyd George’s reply to De 
Valera. The press dispatches thus state the case: — 


London, Aug. 14.—Three documents were made public here 
today by Premier Lloyd George setting forth the status of the 
Irish negotiations. The first document sets forth the offer of 
Premier Lloyd George proposing a dominion status for Erin, 
with complete autonomy in finance, taxation, courts, police, 
postal service and transportation, along with six conditions rela- 
tive to defense of the Empire, which form a part of the offer. 

The second document is the reply of Eamon De Valera to 
this proposal, arguing for the independence of Ireland, the 
right to secede, and an offer to submit South Ireland’s differ- 
ences with Ulster to arbitration of an outside power. 

The third paper is Mr. Lloyd George’s reply. He asserts 
Britain will never acknowledge Ireland’s right to secede, refuses 
to permit questions between Britain and Ireland to be submitted 
to foreign arbitration, and expresses the hope that Ireland will 
accept his terms, the best that could be offered. 

The kernel of the Premier’s proposals is contained in 
this paragraph of his first letter to De Valera: 


By adoption of the dominion status it is understood that 
Ireland shall enjoy complete autonomy of taxation and finance; 
that she shall maintain her own courts of law and judges; that 
she shall maintain her own military forces for home defense, 
her own constabulary and her own police; that she shall take 
over the Irish postal services and all maiters relating thereto, 
education, land, agriculture, mines and minerals, forestry, 
housing, labor, unemployment, transport, trade, public health, 
health insurance and the liquor traffic, and in sum that she shall 
exercise all those powers and privileges upon which the anto- 
nomy of the self-governing dominions is based, subject onlv to 
the considerations set out in the ensuing paragraphs 

The considerations named are as follows: 


1. The common concern of Great Britain and Ireland in de- 
fense of their interest by land and sea shall mutually be recog- 
nized. Great Britain lives by sea-borne food, her communica- 
tions depend upon the freedom of the great sea routes. Ireland 
lies at Britain’s side, across the seaways north and south that 
link her with her sister nations of the Empire, the markets of 
the world and the vital sources of her food supp!y. In recog- 
nition of this fact which nature has imposed and no statesman- 
ship can change, it is essential that the royal navy alone con- 
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trol the seas around Ireland and Great Britain, and that such 
rights and liberties should be accorded to it by the British State 
as are essential for naval purposes in Irish harbors and on the 
Irish coasts. 2. In order that the movement toward the limi- 
tation of armaments which is now making progress in the world 
should in no way be hampered, it is stipulated that the Irish 
territorial force shall, within reasonable limits, conform :n re- 
spect to numbers to the military estabiishments of the «ther 
parts of these Islands. 3. The position also is of great imrurt- 
ance for the air services, both military and civil. The Royal 
Air Force will need facilities for all purposes that it serves. 
and Ireland will form an essential link in the development of 
air routes between the British Isles and the North American 
continent. It is therefore stipulated that Great Britain shall 
have all the necessary facilities for the development of defense 
and communication by air. 4. Great Britain hopes Ireland will, 
in due course and of its own free will, contribute in proportion 
to her wealth to the regular naval and military air forces of 
the Empire. It is further assumed that voluntary recruitment 
for these forces will be permitted throughout Ireland, particu- 
larly for the famous Irish regiments which so Jorg and so 
gallantly have served His Majesty in all parts of the world. 
5. While the Irish people shall enjoy complete autonomy in 
taxation and finance, it is essential to prevent a recurrence of 
the ancient differences between the two islands, and in particu- 
lar to avert the possibility of a ruinous trade war. With this 
object in view, the British and Irish Governments shall agree 
to impose no protective duties or other restrictions upon the 
flow or transport of trade and commerce between all parts of 
these islands. 6. The Irish people shall agree to assume a 
responsibility for a share in the present debt of the United 
Kingdom and of liability for pensions arising oui of the Great 
War, this share, in default of an agreement between the Gov- 
ernments concerned, to be determined by an independent arbi- 
trator appointed from within His Majesty’s dominions. 

In accordance with these principles, the British Government 
proposes that the conditions of the settlement between Great 
Britain and Ireland shall be embodied in the form of a treaty, 
in which effect will in due course be given by the British and 
Irish Parliaments. They look to such an instrument to oblit- 
erate old conflicts and forthwith to clear the way for a de- 
tailed settlement in full accordance with Irish conditions and 
needs, and thus to establish a new and happier relation between 
Irish patriotism and that wider community of aims and interests 
by which the unity of the whole Empire is freely sustained. 


De Valera answered this document as noted above, 
adding that the draft was self-contradictory and would 
not be accepted by the Irish people. Lloyd George, in 
turn, replied as already stated, that Britain could not 
accede to Ireland’s demands. 

The London Month for August, a scholarly and con- 
servative review, is quite outspoken in its condemnation 
of the anti-Irish and anti-Catholic agitators, Messrs. 
McGriffan and Coote, of the Ameri- 
can expedition fame, the Duke of 
Northumberland and the London 
Morning Post which the Month pronounces a paper of 
the Prussian type, one of those that does untold harm to 
the reputation of England abroad. The Month writes 
in part as follows: 


Opposition to 
Settlement 


Here is a Twelfth-Day pronouncement of Mr. Coote, M.P., 
a man who has already threatened his unfortunate leader with 
revolt if he shows the slightest symptom of bowing the knee to 
baal. 
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This Sinn Fein upheaval is not confined to Ireland, it is 
world-wide, organized as only Rome can organize. It is 
trying to break up the free principles of government en- 
joyed by nations holding the truth of God; it is anti-Christ 
in action; it is opposed to every code of Christian morality ; 
it is dishonoring to God, and will fail. For the most diplo- 
matic of reasons this Church puts at the head of this move- 
ment a hare-brained Spanish-American Irishman and _ his 
staff and council dare do no other than carry out his be- 
hests, while poor Ireland is duped, drugged and made to drag 
the Church’s juggernaut car, etc., etc. 

The mania here displayed is prevalent in other quarters also 
although the role of Rome is sometimes transferred to the ever 
more formidable Jew, or the even more pervasive Bolshevik 
The Duke of Northumberland seems to have it badly, and he 
shares the malady with the Morning Post. A recent advertise- 
ment in the latter reads thus: 


Preparing for anti-Christ. Our Judaized Prime Minister 
embraces alien De Valera, heeding not the cry of martyrs’ 
blood! “ The Jewish World” approves of Cardinal Bourne! 
Dark forces behind “British” industrial magnates con- 
spire with labor “leaders” to enslave the loyal workers, 
to create misery and to develop revolution! Religious hypo- 
crites, mistaking “the serpent lifted-up” for Christ, see a 
“new age” coming in. And outraged heaven with- 
holds the healing rain from a parched devil-ridden earth. 


The Duke gave expression to his emotions in fre- 
quent capitals which America excised in the interest 0} 


sanity. 


Italy.—For the first time in many years the Catholic: 
of Italy hold the balance of power. This is due to the 
solidarity of the Popular party, which despite vicissi 
tudes and difficulties has steadily 
grown in strength until it has a solic 
group of 107 votes, not, it is true, ¢ 
majority, but a power to be reckoned with and to bi 
conciliated by any party that would remain in power 
The unity of its action is facilitated by the fact that i 
has a definite program and is insisting that the party tc 
which it allies itself for the time being shall give con. 
sideration to its demands. The party is not made uf 
of Catholics exclusively, but it has Catholic aspiration: 
and bases its program on Catholic principles. In previ- 
ous ministries it was found necessary to accord a placc 
to the Popular party but its greatest success has beer 
achieved in the Ministry which was formed by S. Bonomi 
after the fall of the Giolitti Cabinet. Three portfolios 
have been given to members of the party, and this num- 
ber was shown, in refutation of the charges of certair 
liberals, to be not more than a fair representation. 

What is most significant is the fact that the post of 
Minister of Grace and Justice, to which is attached the 
administration of Religious Worship, a post hitherto re- 
garded as the exclusive possession of the anticlericals, 
has been given to the party. During the war the stipend 
given to the clergy was somewhat increased, and steps 
are being taken at present to enlarge that support still 
further, on the plea that the service rendered to the 
State by the moral and supernatural action of the priest- 
hood on the people is very considerable and should be 
recognized officially. Another thing on which the Pop. 
ular party is insisting is complete liberty in the matte: 
of education. The consummation of this hope is not 
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vet in sight, for the right to maintain schools other than 
he public schools is very much restricted, but M. Gui- 
‘aud calls attention in La Croix to a number of minor 
victories which have been gained. Opposition to the 
»rojected law legalizing divorce has also been powerful 
»nough to defeat this new attack on the Church. 


Russia.— Although the actual state of religion in Rus- 
sia could scarcely be worse, the prospects of Catholicism 
n that country are better today than they have been 
for 1,000 years. This fact has been 
made clear by two recent pronounce- 
ments made by Archbishop de Ropp, 
he Metropolitan of all Russia, and Archbishop Szep- 
yckyi, the Uniate Metropolitan of the Ukraine. Their 
riews have the greater weight because the former is the 
‘epresentative of the Latin rite and the latter the repre- 
‘entative of the Greco-Ruthenian rite. Both are agreed 
that the vast populations of Russia are ripe for conver- 
sion, and that if the necessary means of evangelization 
-an be procured, very large numbers of people may enter 
the Catholic Church. 

The great bar to conversions has been removed by the 
collapse of the Russian Empire. The Orthodox Church, 
which was the creature of the State, and has long been 
recognized as devoid of deep spiritual power, ceased to 
be a powerful agency in the life of Russians, with the 
revolution of 1917. Catholicism under the old régime 
was persecuted, and the fact that loyal citizenship and 
membership in the Orthodox Church were held to be 
practically synonymous made conversions extremely dif- 
ficult. Under the despotism of the Czars the Slavs were 
forcibly held in schism. The temporary Government of 
1917 swept away the favored position of the Orthodox 
Church and gave autonomy to the Catholic Church. Bol- 
sheyism completed the ruin of the State religion. See- 
ing in the national church the chief support of Czarism, 
the new leaders attacked the representatives of official 
orthodoxy with unrestrained fury. These representa- 
tives, apathetic and without strong faith, as a result of 
their hatred of Catholicism, were powerless to defend 
themselves, and the people, accustomed to see their 
Church defended by the State, gave them no assistance, 
especially as they identified to a certain extent the bishops 
and clergy in general with their ancient oppressors. The 
consequence has been that the Orthodox Church is pro- 
foundly disorganized, and the hold it had on the people 
in all probability will never be regained. The people 
have recovered to a certain degree from the fascination 
of the false promises of the Bolsheviki, but it is unlikely 
that the Orthodox clergy, which is markedly material- 
istic, will be able to reassert over them any strong re- 
ligious influence. Some of their priests have little or 
no faith, and others of them have strong leanings towards 
reunion with Rome. The mass of the people, like the 
clergy, are divided into those who are deeply saturated 
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with materialism and those who have inclinations to- 
wards Catholicism. This materialism, however, appears 
to be one of practise rather than of solid intellectual con- 
viction, and Mgr. Szeptyckyi declares that the Slavic peo- 
ples, originally Catholic, are still Catholic at heart, and 
that, with their 150,000,000 souls, they offer a magnificent 
field for apostolic zeal. Both he and Mgr. de Ropp 
cherish the dream of reunion between the Church of the 
East and the West. They are not altogether agreed as 
to whether the Slavic rite alone or the Slavic and Latin 
rites existing side by side are the best means of conver- 
sion, but they both believe that the time is propitious for 
organizing a great missionary effort. 


Supreme Council.—The Interallied Supreme Council 
met at Paris on August 8 and proceeded at once to dis- 
cuss the question of the Upper Silesian boundary. After 
several days of discussion the British 
and French premiers, having found 
it impossible to reconcile their diver- 
gent views, agreed to refer the matter to the Executive 
Council of the League of Nations. 

By the terms of the Versailles Treaty, Silesia was 
given to Poland. Germany made strong protests against 
this provision, and the question was taken under recon- 
sideration, with the result that it was decided to hold a 
plebiscite in the disputed region, and to apply the prin- 
ciple of self-determination under the supervision of a 
commission made up of representatives from France, 
Great Britain, Italy and the United States. The plebis- 
cite gave 704,519 votes to Germany and 471,523 to Po- 
land, with the important mining and industrial townships 
favoring Poland and the farming districts favoring Ger- 
many. The commission which was to draw the boundary 
lines according to the results of the plebiscite failed to 
arrive at a decision, because each of the three commis- 
sioners insisted on assigning different boundaries, the 
United States taking no part in the discussion as a result 
of having failed to ratify the treaty. 

Notes were exchanged between the British and French 
premiers, but all they effected was to emphasize the dif- 
ferences of view. Both sides insisted that they were 
working to have the terms of the treaty carried out, but 
it has been generally believed that France wanted a strong 
Poland as <n offset to the menace of Germany, and Great 
Britain wanted a strong Germany on the ground that this 
would make for more rapid reconstruction and stabiliza- 
tion of econorhic conditions in Europe. When the Su- 
preme Council met each side offered plans; Great Britain 
gave most of the industrial district to Germany, whereas 
France gave most of the same district to Poland. After. 
prolonged discussions the deadlock continued, and it was 
agreed to refer the matter to the decision of the Execu- 
tive Council of the League. The American Ambassador 
to Great Britain was present at the meeting, but took no 
active part, alleging as the reason for his attitude that 
the Silesian question was a purely European concern. 
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The Wood-Forbes Philippine Commission 


E. J. Scott 


HE arrival of the investigation committee ap- 
pointed by President Harding made a decided 
change in the political atmosphere of Manila and 

the Philippines. When the transport Warren sailed into 
Manila Bay on May 6, in the bright morning sunlight, 
many felt that the “ good old days ” were returning to 
these Islands. For to speak the whole truth, Governor- 
General Harrison left behind him strong currents of con- 
flicting sentiments. The Filipinos were convinced that 
they were on the eve of independence, and almost the 
entire political power of the Islands was in their hands. 
The Americans and some Europeans felt that indepen- 
dence now would mean surrender of their: financial fu- 
ture into the hands of politicians. The business depres- 
sion in the United States was felt here and the market 
for cocoanut oil and sugar had dropped almost to noth- 
ing. Money invested in these chief products of the 
Islands was in a precarious state, and the Philippine 
National Bank had many big loans against its lessening 
assets. There was a demand for economy in many of 
the municipal departments, and shortage of funds in 
others was preventing improvements demanded by the 
health or safety of the people. The health department 
and the fire department had their handicaps made clear 
by a conflagration among the nipa-shacks in April, which 
rendered hundreds of families homeless. So under these 
conditions it seemed to many that the time had not come 
for independence. 

In the crowd of Americans and Filipinos on and 
around the army pier that morning, there was a wide 
difference of view about the work the Commission would 
accomplish. The former looked for the restoration of 
American influence in the Islands and for stable and 
normal business conditions. The latter hoped that Gen- 
eral Wood and ex-Governor Forbes would find the 
Islands maintaining a government that would prove 
their ability to govern themselves. As the Warren drew 
nearer and the figures of General Wood in uniform and 
ex-Governor Forbes in cool tropical dress were iden- 
tified, the American men at the end of the pier set up 
a shout and waved their hats to show their feelings. 
The army officials in khaki and navy officers in white 
were in charge of the reception, and a double line of 
soldiers marked out the line of passage from the pier to 
the palace at Malacaning. Gathered on the pier were 
Filipinos and Americans representing government, busi- 
ness and even the different religious denominations— 
Catholic, Protestant and Aglipayan. As the Commis- 
sioners walked down the gangplank the welcoming party 
formed in line and the Commissioners walked by shaking 
hands with each person. Then they stood between Gen- 
eral Kernan and his staff on one side and Admiral Strauss 
and his officers on the other, and the assembled party 


filed past in a more formal reception. It was fine to hear 
the words of greeting passed between the Commissioners 
and many of the old friends, American, Spanish and 
Filipino. 

Outside on the streets hundreds of Filipinos were gath- 
ered to welcome the Commission, but as the morning was 
very warm no speeches were made and the visitors were 
soon on their way to the Governor-General’s palace 
where they were to reside. But it seemed as though 
their arrival had made all things normal again, and that 
both American and native interests would be safe in their 
hands. 

A better choice of investigators could not have been 
made. No one could doubt their sincere interest in the 
welfare of the Islands. And their knowledge and pop- 
ularity, especially in the case of Mr. Forbes, caused every 
one of unbiased mind to feel that the case was in the 
hands of experts. Whatever be the outcome of their 
work of investigation, there are no two other men in the 
United States who could accomplish it with greater 
knowledge, honesty and fairness to interests represented 
here. It is already evident that no political party or in- 
dividual, no popular feeling for or against immediate 
independence, no mere mistakes in the handling of the 
government are biasing these two great men in their 
work of preparing for President Harding a report of the 
present conditions of these Islands. The physical efforts 
exacted of them to reach all of the more important 
provinces, is in itself a sign of their seriousness in their 
work. In a heat that some would find a hindrance to 
such effort, they have been traveling by auto, train, boat 
and horseback in order to cover the field they marked 
out for themselves. One has to live here to appreciate 
what travel in any form means under the rays of a May 
or June sun. Upon their arrival at a town, the work 
of listening and replying to speeches, followed by long 
hours of personal interview, begins at once. As the time 
set for the completion of the investigation is limited, each 
of the Commissioners must work at top speed in all of 
the numberless small municipalities he visits. At present 
they have finished their work in Northern and Central 
Luzon and are about to begin the tour of the other 
islands. In years to come the American citizen at home 
will appreciate as we do here the value of the work 
which is costing these two generous men so much present . 
hardship. Their work will be as important in the his- 
tory of the Philippine Islands under our flag as that of 
the First Commission after the occupation. 

At the numerous public receptions the only topic, of 
course, is independence. Occasionally there is a conflict of 
views expressed, or a Democrat orator takes the chance 
to unbare all the skeletons of the Nacionalistas. One 
speaker may urge independence for the Islands at once, 
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because a stable government has been maintained through 
the efforts of the Nacionalista party. The next speaker 
may argue, as has been done, that the people deserve 
their independence in spite of the political scandals 
charged up to the Nacionalistas. The patience of the 
people with the party in power, one local editor main- 
tained, was a fine proof that they were capable of the 
other public virtues needed for self-government. A 
third speaker may urge independence with a protector- 
ate of the United States, convinced that the Islands need 
American protection and help in the present state of 
world affairs. Some of the Igorote tribes orlly have ex- 
pressed themselves as opposed to separation from the 
United States. But the other views are a just summary 
of the opinions expressed to the Commissioners, and at 
the end of the speeches a reply is always expected. 

Two days after their arrival, General Wood sounded 
the keynote of the attitude of the Commission towards the 
question. Some 10,000 Filipinos of all classes gathered 
in front of the palace at Malacanang and bore banners 
and placards expressing their hopes for independence. 
Their spokesman was the Mayor of Manila, who as- 
sured the Commissioners that the Filipino people had 
never changed their aim since the days of the revolution 
against Spain. In reply General Wood said: “ We have 
nothing to do with the problem of independence, that 
devolves upon the President and Congress alone. We 
have come to investigate local conditions on the instruc- 
tions of the President and we will closely adhere to our 
orders.” He assured them, however, that he would gladly 
report to the President all the improvements and ad- 
vance made in the Islands since the days of ex-Governor 
Forbes and himself. Later Mr. Forbes publicly declared 
that all views on independence even that of the Igorote 
chiefs would be forwarded to the President. The im- 
partiality and fairness of the Commission was never 
better shown than when Mr. Forbes declared that even 
the political mistakes and charges urged against the party 
in power should not be considered without reference to 
the history of other nations. Justice could not be done 
to the Filipino people if these early errors were not com- 
pared with those of other young countries in their efforts 
towards self-determination. 

The editorial comments on the coming of the Commis- 
sion have shown a wide difference of opinion. The 
effect of the investigation upon the popular demand for 
independence has been forecast in many conflicting ways. 
The Tagalog and some Spanish papers supporting the 
Nacionalista party expressed their confidence in the pres- 
ent government to prove that the Filipinos were able to 
govern themselves. The advance in popular education, 
road-building, financial conditions and organization of 
bureaus and public works under the guidance of the 
Nacionalistas would be apparent to the Commission and 
convince them that a stable government existed. Other 
editors were not so sanguine. A conflict between the 
Democratas and the party in power began before the 
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Commission had arrived, caused by the misuse of power, 
unfair election methods and politics impeding the course 
of justice. At least these were the main points of accu- 
sation in the Democratic press. And some of the more 
neutral papers urged that the quarrel be made up before 
the arrival of the Commissioners for the split would not. 
argue well for a united stand. The Democratas were ex- 
horted to bury the hatchet with their opponents, but the 
proposition only spurred them on to a more uncompro- 
mising attitude. One editor said that it was childish to 
imagine that the truth could be concealed, even though 
its appearance might delay independence, and another 
declared the Nacionalista party had been a corpse for 
some time and it would be for the safety of the public 
to have it buried. The exposures of the failures and po- 
litical sins of the Nacionalistas in the opposition press 
have been far more ruthless than perhaps the report of 
the Commission itself will be. And at the present writ- 
ing the air is full of political ghosts of the past eight 


years. 


An American Discovery 
Gera.p C. Treacy, S. J. 


HAT Columbus did for the geographic world, 

America did for the world of political thought. 
She discovered something. For when the Colonies be- 
came a nation they took up a few simple truths and ap- 
plied them to the science of government. The truths were 
old, as the lands that greeted the Genoese sailor were old. 
But they were formulated in a new way, and correlated 
in logical fashion so that America as a member of the 
family of nations may be credited with the title of a 
discoverer. 

For one thing the founders of this nation took a very 
positive stand on the question of personal rights. While 
Burke was doing his utmost to remind his British 
auditors that the Colonists were liberty-loving English- 
men, by 1776 the leaders of the American movement 
were driven by British intolerance to take the stand that 
they were liberty-loving men. So in their Declaration the 
rights that they spoke of wére not Englishmen’s rights 
but manhood’s rights. The point at issue was the in- 
fringement of these rights by the King of England. His 
indictment occupied the greater part of the document. 
And after indicting the British King the Americans in- 
dicted the British people: 

We have appealed to their native justice and magnanimity 
and we have conjured them by the ties of our common kindred 
to disavow these usurpations which would inevitably interrupt 
our connections and correspondence. They too have been deaf 
to the voice of justice and consanguinity. 

Now it is not a difficult thing to see how an individual 
tyrant could be deaf to the appeals of an outraged 


people. But the deafness of the British people them- 
selves is another matter. Were they not liberty-loving 
Englishmen? They were. But they were not thinking 
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in terms of Magna Charta, nor was their viewpoint the 
same as the viewpoint of the Americans. For the 
Americans went back to the Magna Charta, and what is 
more they went back of it. 

The Magna Charta was a milestone in the political 
history of England and Englishmen very properly make 
much of it. It is sometimes said in treatises on govern- 
ment that the Declaration is the American Magna Charta. 
It is a proclamation of rights and an assertion of prin- 
ciples but its resemblance to the British document stops 
there. A British King had ridden roughshod over his 
people in such a tyrannical fashion that the different 
ciasses in his kingdom decided to stop him. It will be 
remembered that after they had stopped him once he 
broke loose again. So the people determined to pin him 
down to a declaration in writing. And what was the 
result? This king who had been acting very badly signed 
a paper with his people allowing them certain rights and 
promising not to infringe upon these rights, and in- 
cidentally reserving certain rights to himself. The point 
to be stressed is that the king gave something to the 
people, yielded up powers that he had misused. And the 
further point is that there were certain rights that he kept. 
The idea of a contract enters into the story of John and 
his barons. They got together and agreed upon a policy. 
They granted the king some things and he granted them 
others but we must not forget that he was granting. 

In striking contrast to this proceeding in the genuine 
family squabble that eventuated in the British Magna 
Charta, is the historic fact that a group of men in Con- 
gress assembled representing the people of the American 
Colonies declared nothing about the rights of the King. 
They asked him for no concession. They made a very 
definite assertion of personal rights and pronounced him 
a tyrant for invading those rights. Appealing to the 
“ Supreme Judge of the World for the rectitude of their 
intentions, in the name and by the authority of the good 
people of these Colonies ” they told the British King that 
his rule was at an end. Their Magna Charta was a 
declaration not a petition. In charge after charge they 
convicted the monarch of tyranny, and accused his British 
subjects of acquiescing in their king’s injustice toward 
the Americans. They took their stand rather as men 
than as Englishmen and proclaimed their rights by favor 
of neither king nor parliament, but by power of their 
manhood and by favor of God. 

Certainly it is wrong to credit the Americans with the 
discovery of personal rights. In every form of govern- 
ment that had existed there had been some knowledge 
and admission of personal rights. Before Christianity 
personal rights were confused with citizenship. 
only rights worth while were those the State gave in 
giving citizenship. The Romans had perfected that false 
theory. And Christianity smashed it by its doctrine of 


the true equality of man, based as it was on the sacred- . 


ness of the individual as an individual, whether citizen or 
alien, free or slave. The discovery of the Americans 
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was in making this essentially Christian principle function 
in a new political form. They began with the individual. 
A parliament or a king, a president or a congress gave 
nothing. They were given something and they had noth- 
ing but just what they were given. A group of individuals 
banded together as a people declared their personal rights 
and formulated principles of government to safeguard 
those rights. That government was their creature. If 
they wished they could change it or wreck it. When they 
threw the Confederation into the discard and scrapped its 
articles they did change it. The Constitution was the 
result. And when they made consent the mainspring of 
the new system there was no misunderstanding. The 
executive, the legislative, the judiciary were to fulfil 
certain duties. Government had just as much power as 
was given it, definitely specified and strongly restricted. 
It was for that reason that Hamilton declared there was 
no need for a bill of rights in the American system. A 
bill of rights would have been necessary had the Ameri- 
cans followed the English line of political thought. But 
they followed no such line. They said to the Government 
that they had made: “ Here are your duties and your 
limitations. You have merely the powers we have given 
you. Every other right is ours.” 

Viscount Bryce in his second volume of “ Modern 
Democracies ” puts the American viewpoint very clearly: 


The Americans of the Revolution started from two funda- 
mental principles or dogmas. One was popular sovereignty. 
From the people all power came; at their pleasure and under 
their supervision it was held; for their benefit and theirs alone 
was it to be exercised. The other principle was equality. This 
had from the first covered the whole field of private civil rights 
with no distinctions of privilege. Equality of political rights 
was for a time incomplete, voting power in some States being 
withheld from the poorest as not having a permanent stake in 
the community, but in course of time all the States placed all 
their citizens on the same footing. 


It is a very strange thing that in the course of our 
development as a nation so many wrong theories have 
been advanced, and at times have gained popular credence, 
bearing upon governmental and individual rights. Treat- 
ises appear from learned dons, and orators arise on festive 
occasions to tell us what rights are given us by our 
Government. We have personal liberty, or we should 
have it, and religious liberty, and probably the statue of 
liberty, because we have been given all these things by 
our Government. Any plain American with intelligence 
cnough to understand the two “documents that made our 
nation will realize that these personal rights flow from 
our manhood and womanhood and not from our Govern- 
ment. The founders said nothing about a government 
giving but they spoke strongly about their Government 
securing what already had been given to them by nature 
and by nature’s God. 

In their contribution to political thought the Americans 
may without exaggeration be credited with going deeper 
into the roots of government than any group of eigh- 
teenth-century thinkers. And when British writers de- 
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clare that we have the heritage of British liberties they 
say something but they do not say enough. For British 
liberties and rights were sadly obscured in the haze of 
autocracy that settled down on the land when the head 
of the nation became the head of the national conscience. 
In losing the Faith Britain lost real liberties and rights in 
the true sense of the words. A king who was Pope and 
a parliament that was entitled “ omnicompetent ” had be- 
come the rallying points of rights. The Americans dis- 
covered that both superstitions were in fact the rallying 
points of wrongs. They demolished the superstitions in 
their Declaration. And they left us no‘ blood heritage. 
Ours is a heritage much more sacred than blood, for it 
is a heritage of principles. Blood changes while prin- 
ciples remain. 


Voices in the Wake 


J. A. M. RicHeEy. 


A S Peter’s Ark of safety sails the deluge of a world 
whose civil, economic and moral confusion is con- 
founded by the death-cry of a dissident Protestantism 
which declines the refuge of her life-boat, prayer 
wrestles with God in the hope that at least a remnant of 
these may be saved from the engulfing maelstrom of in- 
fidelity, and the watchman gazes astern for any sign or 
cry for help in the wake of the Ship. More than that, 
he lifts his voice betimes with the assurance that help is 
at hand for those who will not refuse it. It may be that 
the way is narrow and that few find it, but it is also true 
that of those who do, there are few who did not at some 
time refuse, and struggle against things which belonged 
to their peace if not to their very salvation. Of 
those, therefore, who are struggling in the wake of the 
imperishable Ark, in varying degrees of error, we know 
that there are some, still relying on their own stroke in 
the ocean waste, who will finally cry out: “ Lord, save 
us; we perish,” and will gladly enter Peter’s ship, in 
which the Lord teaches, nourishes and saves. It is for 
such changes of heart and mind that we listen; for these 
“voices in the wake,” and nurture such hope for their 
final rescue as we may gather from their protest. 

When “ Decline of the Catholic Party ” was published 
in America, for May 14, the writer did not anticipate 
that these voices in the wake would be heard, but since 
they have spoken, he believes that it will be helpful to 
submit to AMERIcA what they have said, glad to take any 
blame which can justly be laid on him, and confident that 
only good can come from seeking a clearér analysis of 
the true situation. It may be remembered that “ Decline 
of the Catholic Party ” opened with the following para- 
graph: 

While reports from England indicate that the Oxford Move- 
ment is still functioning as a means for making Anglicans 
more “ Catholic-minded,” not only preparing many of them for, 
but, by the grace of God, actually inducing them into the great 


adventure by that logical step known as “ submission to Rome,” 
in this country we see the summit already surmounted and the 
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“High Churchmen” or “Catholic Churchmen” descending on 
the other side into the valley of indecision and latitudinarianism. 


The remainder of the article was an explication of the 
latter half of the above paragraph, together with a pro- 
test against Dr. Van Allen’s more than semi-occasional 
inuendoes, particularly his “satire” on the “icon” of 
the late Lord Mayor of Cork. In his “ Blue Monday 
Musings” in the Living Church (Protestant Episcopal) 
for June 18, Dr. Van Allen, unwittingly, no doubt, just- 
ified the contention that his inuendoes are more than semi- 
occasional. His method seems to be to seek out a par- 
ticular case and to reason from the particular to the uni- 
versal. There is generally the implication that what a 
housemaid in Boston or a private chaplain in Ireland has 
said, was spoken, ex-cathedra, from the Apostolic Chair 
to the Universal Church. Thus, on the date cited, Dr. 
Van Allen’s “ Blue Monday Musings” started out as 
follows: 

What an easy thing it is for some excellent men to believe 
or disbelieve in accordance with their prejudices, and to adjust 
facts and acclaim fictions upon no other ground than such pre- 
possession! That habit of mind manifests itself (so far as my 
acquaintance goes) rather more commonly among our brethren 
of the Papal Obedience than elsewhere. 


‘ 


This was his introduction, and predilection, to a quo- 
tation from “a very courteous letter from a well-known 
Roman Catholic editor” regarding a reported statement 
of Father Dominic, chaplain to the late Lord Mayor of 
Cork. Again! He then continued: 


Now an ex-priest of our Communion, writing in AMERICA, is 
greatly disturbed because of the absurd tale of Mayor Mac- 
Swiney’s miraculous likeness in the plaster of a Boston kitchen, 
and says he had not heard of it—therefore, he insists, I must 
have invented it! It is an absurd tale, surely; but if Mr. Richey 
had read the Irish papers, he would have realized that the 
absurdity is not my invention! 

Mr. Richey’s formidable article is headed “Decline of the 
Catholic Party”; and he gleefully proclaims that the Catholic 
movement in the American Church is a spent force, its collapse 
dating, curiously enough, from the very year in which he re- 
nounced his priesthood. Doubtless it pleases him to trace a con- 
nection of cause and effect. 

Well, it is idle disputing with one whose purpose is self-vindi- 
cation. But the Catholic revival continues, and will continue: 
purged, let us hope, of bitterness and contumely, more loving 
and all the more loyal. As to the come and go of “ converts,” 
having just received several Roman Catholics to our Communion, 
and having reconciled some who had “ gone to Rome” and were 
returning home, I am not prepared to share Mr. Richey’s antici- 
pations of our being “swallowed up quick,” wrathfully dis- 
pleased though he may be. But I wonder why he is so much 
more bitter than the native-born Papalist. 


Mr. Richey does not wish to enter into a personal dis- 
pute with Dr. Van Allen, nor, if he were so disposed, 
does he imagine that AMERIcA would lend its columns to 
such a project. There are larger purposes to serve, in 
which the truth claims first place. It is not saying too 
much, however, to assert that Dr. Van Allen was not 
writing with the expectation that this “ Blue Monday 
Musings ” would be read by those who may have read 
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“Decline of the Catholic Party” in America for May 
14. These will not recall any such expression as “ swal- 
lowed up quick ” nor any similar to it in that article. As 
for any strain of bitterness, I was conscious of none, 
unless Dr. Van Allen was disposed so to interpret my 
assertion that “ one hesitates to give its proper name to 
that form of diction which he is pleased to call satire, or 
to tarry with his apparent motive. At root that motive is 
not so malicious as it may appear.” Does not Dr. Van 
Allen wish us to take him seriously? Or, does he believe 
himself privileged to utilize any and every pretext for 
anti-Catholic satire without fear of rejoinder? If one 
make reply, it is not through a desire to engender a quar- 
rel but to develop the truth. It is fair, at least, to ask 
Dr. Van Allen’s assistance in this connection, and it is 
fair to use ordinary means to correct misapprehensions 
in which there are no middle terms between isolated 
premises and false conclusions. 

As for “ self-vindication,” it is a negative argument 
and, apparently, the only one Dr. Van Allen offers in 
reply to my assertions regarding the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church, the bouleverse- 
ment of “change of name,” the extension of “open 
pulpit,” the tendency towards “ interdenominationalism ” 
and other developments which seem to synchronize with 
the decline of the “Catholic Party.” I am sorry that 
Dr. Van Allen cannot see that I was not trying to vin- 
dicate myself but attempting to “convert” him. I can 
say to him in all sincerity: “ Come thou with us, and we 
shall do thee good.” More than that “ Ye shall know 
the truth and the truth shall make you free.” There is 
a glorious liberty about the “shackles of Rome,” and it 
is not self-vindication but the largest. charity when a 
Catholic attempts to persuade a non-Catholic of this 
blessed truth. 

A well-known leader of the “ Catholic Party ” in a cer- 
tain section of the country, whose name I do not feel at 
liberty to disclose, has written me in connection with my 
article on “ Decline of the ‘ Catholic Party ’” as follows: 

I think your diagnosis is partly right (albeit your 
wish is father to the thought) so far as this country is con- 
cerned; but I think that the Catholic cause was never stronger 
in England, notwithstanding they have not the great leaders of 
two decades ago. The Anglo-Catholic Congress bears witness 
to that. Again, I see signs of stiffening among Catholics in this 
country. 

There are two reasons for a weakening in this country. Firstly, 
because some of us took the course of least resistance and went 
over. If, for example, the American Catholic had continued 
during the last few years, it would have helped enormously. 
That is only one factor; but you may be able to see why your 
eld colleagues do not think an article with this caption comes very 
gracefully from you. Secondly. This church-unity stuff is very 
seductive and very dangerous, and it has enmeshed some very 
good men of ours. But I believe it to be only a passing phase. 
Our country is becoming pagan in religion and pagan in morals 
and it will get worse before it gets better. I believe that the 
Roman Catholic Church is going to do more towards saving 


it than anything else. I admire, reverence and get my inspira- 
tion from her as much as I ever did. But—by and large—I 
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do not think your journalism (I mean Roman Catholic journal- 
ism generally) is your greatest asset. It lacks savoir faire and 
savoir vivre. I do not think that piety and earnestness demand 
casting these qualities aside. 

It is harder to be constructive than to be critical; and when 
we criticize it is well to criticize ourselves. For an example of a 
cultured piece of controversial literature I would refer you to 
Maturin’s “Price of Unity.” It is dignified, courteous and 
forceful, a great contrast to the stuff emitted by Mgr. Benson, 
which style is affected by most controversialists. 

I think you can do better than this; I do not think it is 
worthy of you. It would make some Anglicans mad; it makes 
me smile. And yet there is a modicum of truth in what you 
said, only you did not dress it right. You are aware that I 
have always deprecated bitterness among Anglicans towards our 
friends who have gone over, but if you think a moment you can 
hardly blame them when so many converts make these little 
mistakes. 

I am interested in what you write about your work. Your 
life, my friend, has been fine, self-sacrificing and an inspira- 
tion. I wish it might have been in your old Church but I have 
been much eased to know a man is a Catholic, so far as I am 
personally concerned. And I am proud to have had you for 
my friend. 


Tempted to omit the last paragraph because of its per- 
sonal illusion, I decided it would be unjust to withhold 
the glimpse it gives of the wholesome character of one 
of those friends who rob “submission” of what is 
termed by some “ the easy way.” For surely it is not 
easy to turn from such friends and “ go into a strange 
land that I will shew thee of.” There are one or two 
points in the above letter which I should like to respond 
to in that irenic spirit it invites, but, reserving the ex- 
ceptions, I think it may very well stand without comment. 
Out of the mouths of two witnesses, I have already 
spoken unadvisedly with my lips. As to that I must let 
my readers judge. Perhaps honest conviction does be- 
come a little rough at times. It does not mean to be so, 
I am sure. It means only to be true to itself in the con- 
fidence that thus only can it avoid being false to any man. 
Ah, well: I was a convert once, but for some years I 
have been just an ordinary Catholic. 

“ The easy way ”—that was once my own voice in the 
wake, but I found that the only way, easy or otherwise, 
to be a Catholic, was to become one. And that does not 
mean that I have no sympathy for those who are strug- 

ling to be, and persuading themselves that they are, 
Eatholies in a Protestant Church. If I can say or write 
anything which shall help them to recognize that this is 
their dilemma, I need not apologize for trying to enable 
some of them to see what many of them may not want 
to see. 

We speak that we do know and testify that we have 
seen. If our testimony is not accepted by many today, 
it will be by some tomorrow. The Catholic Church 
broods over the nations and, like the hen, would gather 
all under her wings. If they will not have it so, we may 
at least assert that it is Protestantism itself which is 
prophesying that its house is about to be left unto it 
desolate. 













































Orange Lodges Under the Ban 


A. HiLiiarp ATTERIDGE 


(PPE textbooks of history taught in English schools, 
the popular summaries written for the casual reader 
omit some interesting and important chapters. When 
July 12 comes round each year, and Belfast celebrates 
the event with much beating of the Orange drum during 
the day and an outburst of “ Papist baiting ” and rioting 
in the evening, one wonders how it is that hardly any- 
one knows that less than a hundred years ago the “ Loyal 
Orange Institution of Ireland” was banned by the Brit- 
ish Government as a disloyal and dangerous association. 
The widespread ignorance of the fact is the result of 
the omission of an important episode from our textbooks. 
There is a speech of O’Connell’s dating from 1837. 
Therein the Irish leader pledges the Irish people to loy- 
alty to Queen Victoria “ Our dear little queen!” he ex- 
claims “If any one challenges her title to her crown 
100,000 Irishmen will rally to her defense!” This 
seems a piece of mere oratorical bombast. What chance 
was there that the young queen’s title would be chal- 
lenged? Why, too, should the Irish leader be so enthu- 
siastic on the subject? The suppressed chapter of history 
explains it all. There had just been a dangerous con- 
spiracy against the queen’s accession. The “ Loyal” 
Orange Lodges had been deep in it, and for a time the 
cause of the Princess Victoria, soon to be Queen, was 
identified by the force of circumstances with the cause 
of Ireland, the cause of Catholicism, and the cause of 
freedom. 

There used to be a very popular picture in many Eng- 
lish homes. It showed a candle-lighted room, with two 
grave-looking gentlemen interviewing a girl wrapped in 
a shawl over her nightgown, her bare feet in slippers and 
her hair loose on her shoulders. The girl had come to 
meet the men, escorted by two ladies. The picture rep- 
resented the Princess Victoria roused from her sleep 
at Kensington Palace, on the night that William IV died 
at Windsor, to take the oath of succession and sign a 
proclamation for immediate publication. The two gentle- 
men were the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Lord 
Chamberlain. They had driven post haste through the 
night from Windsor, to arrange for the proclamation of 
the Queen at the earliest possible hour next day. Mes- 
sengers were riding to all the great cities on the same 
errand. Why this haste? Because though the conspir- 
acy against the Queen had been scotched, there was fear 
that her succession might not be unchallenged, and that 
those who had been engaged in the conspiracy might 
rally their forces and proclaim as King, her uncle, Ernest, 
Duke of Cumberland. 

He was the eldest son of George ITI, brother of George 
IV and William IV, and next in succession to the crown, 
if the Princess Victoria were excluded. He was sixty- 
six years of age, a man of notoriously vicious life and 
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narrow views. In the name of Protestantism he had 
opposed the Catholic Emancipation act of 1829. In the 
name of “law and order” he had opposed the Reform 
bill of 1831 that abolished the old system by which 
nominations to the Commons were made by the Peers 
and the great landholders. For Ernest of Cumberland 
Catholicism was a superstitious idolatry that made men 
disloyal, and the mildest Liberalism was Jacobinism and 
revolution. 

In the years after the passing of the Reform bill and 
the accession to power of the English Liberals the ex- 
tremists on the Tory side entered into a deep laid plot 
to restore the old system of government by the titled and 
landed classes. The scheme was to carry out a military 
coup d’etat whenever the reigning King, William IV, 
died—to dismiss the Liberal ministry and exclude from 
the succession the Princess Victoria, known to be the 
political pupil of the Liberal leader Lord Melbourne. 
Ernest, Duke of Cumberland, would be proclaimed King. 
It was argued that as the Salic law decided the succes- 
sion in the House of Brunswick no woman could inherit 
the crown. Brunswick clubs were formed all over the 
country, with military Brunswick lodges in many regi- 
ments. In Ireland the Orange lodges joined the organi- 
zation. A central Brunswick club in London directed 
the movement. The first acts of King Ernest were to be 
the abolition of both the Reformed Parliament and the 
act of Catholic Emancipation. 

The Duke of Cumberland became president of the cen- 
tral Brunswick club. There is a poem of Tom Moore’s, 
one of his political squibs, which purports to be a letter 
from “ Lord Beelzebub ” declining the offer of the presi- 
dency. Lord Beelzebub is flattered by the offer, but must 
for the present refuse it. He may reconsider the deci- 
sion, if the club can get a few more reputable Peers and 
baronets to join its committee. He does not care to be 
associated with the present lot, and he asks: 





Who the devil, except his nurse, 

For Lord Mountcashel cares a curse? 
Breathes there a man in Dublin town 
Who would give the half of half-a-crown 
To save from drowning my Lord Rathdown? 


And so he goes through the list, ending by suggesting 
that meanwhile the Duke of Cumberland may be used as 
a stop-gap chairman. He also sends up a quantity of 
fluid sulphur “to gargle the throats” of clubmen for 
the singing of no popery songs. A note to the intercepted 
letter adds that: 


It luckily happens the royal Duke 

So much resembles in air and look 

The head of the Beelzebub family 
That few can any difference see— 
Which makes him, of course, the better suit 
To serve as Lord Beelzebub’s substitute. 
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The Brunswick clubs and the Orange lodges carried 
on their propaganda by banquets and meetings at which 
“ popery ” and the “ Liberal Revolution ” were denounced 
as the dangers of the day. But Melbourne, now Prime 
Minister, was warned of what was going on behind these 
public demonstrations. In 1835 a Parliamentary com- 
mission was appointed to inquire into the proceedings of 
the Orange lodges, the Brunswick clubs and “ other 
secret societies.” Its reports and the evidence on which 
they are based, are to be found in a series of folio vol- 
umes “ printed by order of the House of Commons.” An 
order of the Commander-in-Chief directed the immediate 
dissolution of all the regimental Brunswick clubs, on 
which the conspirators had relied to make the army act 
for them. A treasury minute threatened with immediate 
dismissal and loss of all claim to pay and pension any 
Government official who belonged to the Orange society. 
Officers of the army were also forbidden to have any 
connection with it. There were, however, no prosecu- 
tions. The royal Duke and his friends were too highly 
placed for that. But the conspiracy had been broken up 
just in time, for next year the King died. 

For 123 years, since the accession of the House of 
Brunswick to the English throne, the Kings of Hanover 
had been Kings of England. As a princess could not 
succeed to the Hanoverian throne the two crowns were 
now separated, and to the general satisfaction of most 
people in Great Britain and Ireland, Ernest of Cumber- 
land went away to Germany. For years after brass 
tokens struck at Birmingham in 1837 were used as card 
counters at English card tables. They looked like a 
sovereign, with the Duke’s head on one side and on the 
reverse the Duke riding away on horseback with a sign- 
post pointing “ To Hanover.” The peaceful accession 
of Victoria with Melbourne still at the head of the min- 
istry meant that the victories won for toleration and free- 
dom in 1829 and 1831 were secure, and that the “ loyal” 
Orange lodges had failed in their conspiracy to reverse 
the course of events and bring back an evil time. 


Flemish and Dutch Tower Music 


J. VAN DER HEYDEN 


N the Middle Ages, the pride of every Flemish town 
I was to own a belfry. This sheltered the town-clock, 
which did more for the burghers than merely mark off 
the time; its great bell warned them of danger, sum- 
moned them to arms, rang out the peals of victory. The 
belfry was spire either to the city hall or to a church, or 
it was erected as an independent structure; but its clock 
and its bells were always the citizens’ own. At first there 
was but one large bell; then others were added, of 
smaller range and compass, which ran before the big bell 
struck the hour. Soon the smaller bells were so con- 
structed and placed as to play a little tune; more bells 
were added and the tunes lengthened. From diatonic, 
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the bell-play at length became chromatic; the four or five 
bells increased gradually to the forty-five of the Mechlin 
carillon and the fifty-two of the Ghent bell-instrument, 
of which the bass-bell, “ Roland,” weighs some 13,000 
pounds. The Flemish inscription upon it no doubt 
prompted Longfellow’s verses: 


And again the wild alarum sounded from the tocsin’s throat; 
Till the bell of Ghent responded o’er lagoon and dike of sand, 
I am Roland! I am Roland! there is victory in the land! 


The first set of playing bells mentioned in the annals 
of the Middle Ages is one said to have been placed at 
the gateway of Edmond Abbey, in Holland, between the 
years 1182 and 1216. Certain it is that by the end of the 
fourteenth century bell-chimes were a cherished commu- 
nal equipment which victorious enemies carried off as 
trophies of war and the defeated Flemish burghers 
redeemed with heavy ransoms. 

The traditional connection of the lofty Netherland 
chime-towers with the idea of liberty so persisted down 
the ages to our own times, that all the Belgian carillons 
were reduced to sudden silence the moment the Germans 
invaded the country, and mute and silent they remained 
while the foreign occupation lasted. 

At Mechlin, the home of Jef Denyn, the modern prince 
of carillonneurs, the music-loving sons of the German 
Fatherland exerted themselves to have St. Rumold’s 
cathedral carillon enliven the monotony of their garrison 
duties. They even appropriated 15,000 francs to have its 
supposedly shell-impaired mechanism put in shape again. 
“Money makes the mare go’”’; it could not make the 
Mechlin carillon go, nothing could—only freedom! The 
moment freedom dawned, the bells promptly found their 
power of speech, and their first utterance was a triumph- 
ant hymn to liberty; for such is the Belgian national 
anthem, which Josse V. Beers, a pupil of Jef Denyn, with 
whole-souled feeling, struck off the carillon keyboard the 
instant the retreating army had turned its back upon the 
cathedral city. 

If war left the grandest of our carillons unscathed, it 
played sad havoc with those of Ypres, Dixmude, Oude- 
naarde, Dendermonde, and Louvain, which met the fate 
that befell some fifty of these airy musical instruments 
during the French Revolutionary period, when they were 
ruthlessly carried off from church and abbey to be melted 
into cannon. We feared at one stage of the conflict 
that what chimes the armies of the Republic had left us 
would be stolen by the armies of the Kaiser. The timely 
and successful protests of the Belgium Episcopate, and 
perhaps also the ending of the war in November, 1918, 
saved those precious heirlooms of the past and preserved 
for the people that democratic music par excellence. 
O yes, democratic! for it addresses itself to tens of thou- 
sands at once. They need not go tq it; it goes to them, 
at their work and at their play, in the busy marts and in 
the quiet solitude of the home. It was being neglected 
somewhat; but a fresh passion for it has been enkindled 
of late years, owing particularly to the skill displayed in 
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handling the instrument by Mr. Denyn, the city-paid caril- 
lonneur of St. Rumold’s belfry, Mechlin. For, and that 
is another proof of the civic character of the Flemish 
and Dutch bell-chimes, whether they be hung in church 
or city hall tower, in a Protestant or Catholic commune, 
they belong to the municipality, are maintained at its 
expense and their player is a municipal official with a 
fixed salary. The days and hours when he is by official 
duty bound to his strenuous performance have in many 
instances been the same for centuries. In Mechlin those 
days are Sunday, Monday and Saturday, between the 
hours of eleven and twelve A. M.; on Saturdays, because 
Saturday is market day, when the city is alive with the 
country folk; on Monday, because Monday was of old 
the city-council’s meeting day. It is so no more; but 
the carillon takes no cognizance of the change, because 
it is a matter of indifference to the citizens when the city 
fathers meet, while the time for their carillon music is 
not. Popular traditions are held fast in Belgium. Dur- 
ing the months of June, August and September a full- 
hour recital is given from 9g to 10 o’clock every Monday 
night. It is the strangers’ concert: from far and near 
visitors flock to the city upon that day, to enjoy to their 
heart’s content the unique treat which some sixty years 
ago, 
In the ancient town of Bruges, 


In the quaint old Flemish city, 
As the evening shades descended, 


roused the poetic verve of your “ gentlest of all poets ” 
and inspired the verses which more than any other 
literary composition have attracted the English-speaking 
“ world-trotters ” to those cities of the Low Countries 
where “the merry laughing and plaintive sighing” of 
belfry chimes steadily echo the people’s innermost feel- 
ings. Whilst Denyn gives his evening concerts, all traffic 
is stopped on the square where 

Lonely and spectral and somber and still 
rises the majestic church pile. His hearers sit, quietly 
listening, in front of the cafés; but many, not to be dis- 
turbed in their musings by the presence of the crowds, 
seek the seclusion of some private garden and, in the eve- 
ning dusk, relish to the full the preludes, sonatas and fan- 
tasias shaken down in trills, runs and arpeggios from the 
mysterious music chamber far up in the skies. 

At Bruges, Antwerp, Ghent, Louvain and elsewhere 
in Belgium, and at Amsterdam, Nymegen, Arnhem, 
Gouda, etc., in Holland, carillon-concerts are also regu- 
larly given and piously listened to by natives and foreign 
visitors. Conspicuous among the latter are singing-bell 
enthusiasts from America, England and the Colonies. 
Their presence is even contributing to make those to the 
manner born appreciate the better the valuable educa- 
tional asset they possess in those airy chimes. 

Strangely enough the first comprehensive and ex-pro- 
fesso historical work anent carillon music dates but from 
the year 1915 and was written by an American, Mr. Wil- 
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liam G. Rice, of Albany, New York. His book has been 
a revelation to many Hollanders and Belgians, who, 
whilst loving their “ tower” music, did not stop to think 
about its origin, its development throughout the ages and 
the blessings it confers. 

In other lands, outside the carillon-belt in which, be- 
sides Belgium and Holland, the French Flanders is com- 
prised, bell-ringing is often regarded as a nuisance; not 
infrequently has it been made the occasion for protests 
supported by the medical profession, on the plea of in- 
jured nerves. In the Low Countries people’s slumbers 
are not disagreeably disturbed by the sweet jingling of 
either the automatic chimes or clavier carillons. “To 
wake at night there,” some one said, “is no misfortune.” 
Throughout the night the automatic chimes ring their 
changes at every eighth of the hour just as during the 
day. At Mechlin 60,000 notes are thus played mechan- 
ically every twenty-four hours; namely 180 measures. Of 
these, 2 divide each quarter of the hour in halves, 8 
announce the quarters between the half-hours, 48 pro- 
claim the half-hour and 108 precede the stroke of the 
hour. 

The automatic playing is secured through the aid 
of a huge drum pierced with holes into which are inserted 
iron thuds, that, as the cylinder, set in motion by the 
clock-work, revolves, move the levers commanding the 
hammers which strike the outside of the bells. The dis- 
position of the pins in the openings of the cylinder sets 
the tune, which may accordingly be varied at will. Part 
of the bellmaster’s functions is to change the melodies 
of the automatic playing to suit the seasons of the year 
and the festive celebrations of the inhabitants. 

When the carillonneur himself imparts life to the in- 
strument he uses a manual keyboard played with hands 
and fists in the higher octaves and a clavier played with 
the feet in the lowest octave. The latter’s bells being 
very ponderous, they need to be struck heavily to have 
their full tones brought out. “ Salvator,” of the Mech- 
lin bell-tower, weighs some 18,000 pounds, whilst in 
the fourth octave the smallest of the same set weighs 
but sixteen pounds. “Salvator” dates from the year 
1844; and the sixteen-pound bell from the year 1674; 
and “ Maria,” the oldest in the set, from 1498. And so 
it is with the others and with all our carillons: their bells 
are bequests from various epochs of each city’s past. 
This endears them so much more to the citizens and en- 
hances the charm of their history. The latest Mechlin 
acquisition, the F sharp pitch of the second octave, is 
only nine years old, weighs 600 pounds, and replaces one 
cast in 1840 that had ceased to give satisfaction. This 
latter bell is the product of the skill of F. Van Aerschodt, 
who can trace his ancestors, all skilful in the bell-mak- 
ing art, up to the middle of the fifteenth century. It was 
presented to Jef Denyn, whose medallion portrait with a 
suitable inscription in Flemish appears upon it, in re- 
membrance of his twenty-fifth anniversary of bell-play- 
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ing. Practically the whole land, from the King down 
to the humblest citizen, participated in this silver jubilee 
celebrated in 1912. Foreigners shared in the festivities 
as well; and Mr. W. W. Starmer, an authority on bell 
music, as spokesman for the English delegation, address- 
ing himself to the hero of the day said: 

Centuries ago England was called the ringing isle. We love 
the music of bells, but our change ringing—clever as it is— 
possesses none of the artistic merits of carillon playing, of which 
you are a consummate master. 

Jef Denyn was studying engineering when his father, 
the carillonneur of St. Rumold’s, was struck blind. Out 
of filial piety, the son tried his hand at the massive in- 
strument and took such‘a fancy to it that he gave up 
his studies and became the regularly appointed bellmas- 
ter. By certain mechanical devices of his invention which 
permit the binding of the notes, he greatly improved, first 
the Mechlin carillon and, one after the other, all the 
Belgian hand-played bell-chimes. 

It is suggestive of the honor attached to both bell-mak- 
ing and bell-playing in these Low Countries, that both 
arts run in families. Hemony, Van den Gheyn, Dumery, 
Waghevens and Van Aerschodt are names of famed 
bell-maker families ; and Denyn, Vandeplas, Nauwelaerts, 
Wagenaers, Textor, of generations of bell-players. 
Makers and players are proud of their respective arts and 
feel just now that the future holds out bright promises 
for them; for the fancy for carillon music is spreading 
in other countries. Aberdeen, Bournville, Cattistock, 
Eaton Hall and Loughborough in England have their 
chromatic bell-chimes; and Jef Denyn has an invitation 
to inaugurate a carillon at Washington, D. C., in the 
near future. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six hundred words. 


Georgia and Watson 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

America’s scholarly editorials on the insults the junior Sena- 
tor from Georgia has hurled not only at Bishop Keiley and the 
consecrated women of our convents, but at the officials charged 
with enforcing the laws of Georgia as well, have struck re- 
sponsive chords in the hearts of its Georgia readers. We are 
grateful to other editors also, not all of them Catholics, and 
not all of them outside of Georgia, for the fearless manner in 
which they held the author of these libels up to public view 
so that the people might see what manner of man he is. There 
is one point, however, on which we ask that we be allowed to 
correct our Catholic and our non-Catholic friends, not resi- 
dents of our State. We wish to point out to them that 
“ Georgia” and “ Watson” are not synonymous terms. 

I believe I may say without fear of correction that the read- 
ers of America will search their minds in vain to recall where 
the state of Illinois was condemned for Lorimer; where the 
people of Michigan was blamed for the alleged violations of the 
law by Newberry; or, where Wisconsin was subject to the 
sneers of the country because of the situation in which Berger 
found himself. Catholic Georgians believe it is equally unfair 
to condemn Georgia for the utterances of Watson. In a 
recent editorial America says that Georgia “has always made 
amends” to Watson for indicting him, “by electing him to 
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some high office.” Since Watson started his campaign against 
Catholics a generation ago he was never elected to any pub- 
lic office until last Fall, and his election at that time was a 
political accident with which his anti-Catholic attitude had little 
or nothing to do. Only two years before he was defeated in 
his race for a seat in the National House of Representatives. 

Catholics in Georgia love their State as much as Catholics 
in Massachusetts or New York love theirs. We resent an at- 
tack on our State as quickly as one on our country or our 
Church. The junior Senator from Georgia is the object of 
editorial attacks in every corner of the Union. No fair-minded 
man will say that he has not merited them. But the people of 
Georgia have not merited them, and we hope our non-Catholic 
and Catholic friends outside of Georgia will remember this in 
commenting on the case. 


Augusta. RicHArD REIp. 


The Land of the Pilgrims 
To the Editor of America: 

From Scituate, on the south shore of Massachusetts, down 
to the breezy cliffs of Falmouth, legitimate and whilom 
descendants of the select boatload of the Mayflower which 
arrived at the shores of Cape Cod 300 years ago are pilgrimaging 
up and down the towns, and are recounting again, for the 
benefit of the inhabitants of Celtic and Mediterranean stock, the 
wonderful virtues and history of the select 101 voyagers who 
came to inhabit Plymouth and outlying district. The Celtic, 
Mediterranean inhabitants listen politely but their subsequent 
comments indicate that they are not very much impressed. 
Even the descendants of the Pilgrims must face the patent 
fact that the land of their ancestors is passing to those of non- 
English extraction. 

Fifty years ago, the number of people of Irish birth in New 
England was 360,299; at the same time (United States census, 
1910) there were only 65,044 of English ancestry. Ten years 
later, in 1880, there were 370,749 Irish people in New England; 
there were only 84,822 English. In 1890, according to the 
United States census, there were 412,846 people of Irish birth 
and 133,569 English. In 1900, the report stated that the Irish 
population in New England was 387,570; while there were 
139,087 Englishmen. Finally, in 1910, there were 334,486 Irish 
people registered and 155,932 English. In other words, the 
real sustaining and leading influence of the foreign-born popu- 
lation in New England from 1870 to 1910 was the Irish race. 
And this has been true since the first great influx of the 
thirties and forties in the nineteenth century down to the present. 
In 1910, in Barnstable and Bristol counties, Massachusetts, 
(the original Pilgrim’s country) the census of the entire popu- 
lation showed that there were 122,239 inhabitants of foreign or 
mixed parentage and 94,839 of native parentage. Of the 70,174 
inhabitants of Plymouth county of native birth, the majority 
were of Irish extraction. 

In all New England in 1910, the preponderating stock of all 
foreign-born stocks was the Irish race, 978,352 inhabitants being 
of that blood; the nearest to the Irish was the French Canadian 
population with 609,241. This does not take into consideration 
the native-born stock in New England in which a large propor- 
tion is of Irish blood. For instance, we have the result of the 
union of John Alden and Priscilla Mullins of the Mayflower. 
The Irish blood of the Mullins is still vitalizing certain com- 
munities in the land, and the Alden-Mullins stock is far from 
being extinct. The whilom descendants of the Pilgrims boatload 
have to credit the wonderful vitalizing properties of the Irish 
blood for preserving, for their exploitation, the towns and vil- 
lages of Barnstable, Plymouth and Bristol counties in Massa- 
chusetts, in this tercentenary year of Plymouth. 

Lowell. Grorce F. O’Dwyer. 
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The Sacredness of Life 


66 E appeal to parents and teachers to instruct 
W their children in the sacredness of human 
life, and to pastors to preach once in a while 
on the awful sin of self-destruction,” is the plea of the 
Save-A-Life League in its report on the suicide wave 
that has swept over the country since the beginning of 
the present year. That. suicide has assumed the propor- 
tions of a wave cannot be doubted in face of the follow- 
ing statistics contained in the report: 

During the first six months there were reported to the League 
6,509 suicides, of whom 4,527 were male and 1,982 females. 
In the first half of 1920 1,771 suicides were reported in the 
United States—1,810 males and 961 females. The average age 
of the male suicide is 43 years. 

The most dreadful phase of this report is the pitiful fact 
that while 225 children ended their lives in the first half of 
1920, the number has more than doubled this year. Of these 
latter 214 were boys and 293 were girls, a total of 507. The 
average age was, boys, 16; girls, 15. A large percentage of the 
girls took poison, and most of the boys shot themselves. 

It has been the accepted thing to blame the war for 
the recent increase in crime, but the war cannot be 
blamed for everything. It certainly fails to explain the 
suicide mania among children. The report above quoted 
comes nearer the source of responsibility for child de- 
linquency in its minor and major aspects when it “ greatly 
deplores the fact many parents seem so little concerned 
in the problems of their children.’ Here is the root of 
the matter. For the home is the heart of of the nation. 
Schools and churches take up what the home begins. 
They cannot supply for its defects, they cannot count- 
eract its influence with any assurance of positive victory. 
In a clash of ideals the home will win out, for the home 
is the greatest, as it is the strongest force, in molding the 
soul of the child. It is the God-founded institution that 
precedes all other human institutions, and on its strength 
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all else depends. “It is the place of peace, the shelter 
not only from all injury, but from all terror, doubt and 
division. In so far as it is not this it is not home. . . 
it is then only a part of that outer world which you have 
roofed over and lighted fire in.” 

The trouble in American life is precisely this, that roof 
and fire have been substituted for sacramentalized love 
that is enduring, and for peace that is its necessary sequel. 
Our disgraceful divorce records prove that. Small won- 
der then that children brought up in an atmosphere that 
is tainted and foul should find themselves powerless to 
meet the first problem that presents itself to their imma- 
ture minds and their undisciplined wills. The suicide’s 
grave is the easiest way out of trouble. If family life 
is not sacred why should individual life be sacred? 
“Quantities of inspirational free literature ” will be sent 
out by the Save-A-Life League in its endeavor to im- 
press the young mind with the sacredness of life. Not 
inspirational literature but inspirational living will check 
the paganism of the youth of the land. And inspirational 
living must begin in the home with the sacredness of 
family life secured. Without that, leagues and litera- 
ture, schools and pulpits will be in vain. 


Prohibition or the Constitution? 


HE Senate debates on the latest Prohibition bill 

prove conclusively that Congress must soon choose 
between enforcement of the so-called Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and fidelity to the oath which its members have 
taken to support the Constitution of the United States. 
One or the other must go. A right for which our fathers 
died was the right of every citizen to be secure in his 
home and his property against seizure and confiscation 
by tyrants. Unless that right, a natural as well as a con- 
stitutional right, is set aside, the Amendment cannot be 
enforced. And with that right destroyed, not a single 
clause in the Constitution, by supposition the bulwark of 
the people against the tyranny of government, is safe. 

On August 8 Senator Stanley of Kentucky proposed 
an amendment to the Willis-Campbell “ anti-beer ”’ bill. 
This amendment is little more than a transcript of the 
Fourth Amendment to the Constitution: 

The right of the people, to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated, and no Warrants shall issue, but upon 
probable cause, supported by Oath or affirmation, and particularly 
describing the place to be searched and the persons or things to 
be seized. 

The Stanley amendment provides that any officer, 
agent or employe of the United States who shall search 
or attempt to search the property or premises of any per- 
sons without previously securing a search-warrant, in 
accordance with the Federal Constitution, shall be pun- 
ished by a fine not to exceed $1,000, or imprisoned for 
a term not to exceed one year, or be both fined and im- 
prisoned at the discretion of the court. 

Now this is the amendment which Mr. Volstead, chief 
of the prohibitionists, describes as “ a blow,” and rightly. 
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Like the Fourth Amendment, it attacks tyranny and de- 
fends liberty. But the Prohibitionists claim that if it is 
adopted, Prohibition will be very difficult, perhaps impos- 
sible of enforcement. That statement is also true. It is 
the most fatal admission ever made by a Prohibitionist. 
It means that the enforcement of Prohibition as by law 
established is irreconcilable with the principles of the 
American Constitution. Therefore one or the other must 
go, and if the Prohibitionists continue to rule this coun- 
try, it is the Constitution that will go. Or, in the words 
of Senator Stanley, “If it be true that the Prohibition 
law cannot be enforced without the invasion of private 
rights, without robbing the home of its sanctity and de- 
stroying the last vestige of personal liberty, it is time we 
knew it and took heed.” And let it not be forgotten that 
if this undermining of the Constitution is permitted to 
continue, religious liberty and freedom of education will 
soon be things of the past. 

Mr. Volstead puts the question squarely before the 
people. Shall the United States be governed in accord- 
ance with the Constitution, or in accordance with the 
private opinions of a clique of fanatics? The Eighteenth 
Amendment has already destroyed a right reserved under 
the Constitution to the respective States. It has destroyed 
the right of the physician to prescribe what he deems best 
for his patient. In many parts of the country it has de- 
stroyed the right guaranteed by the Fourth Amendment. 
The next extension will be to destroy the Mass.. To men 
who flout the Constitution when it stands in the way 
of Prohibition, and who deny the existence of personal 
liberty, the Mass is less than a gross superstition. 

Today it is no longer a question, if indeed it ever was, 
of forbidding the citizen to drink an alcoholic liquor. 
It is-aquestion of whether we can ever get away from 

“what Senator King describes as “a condition that is 
simply intolerable” and back to the American ferm ef 





ang John D. Rockefeller are 
“worth ” $2,100,000,321, or translated from the 
Arabic symbols, two billion one hundred million three 
hundred and twenty-one dollars. The sum is enormous; 
even to pronounce it, makes one feel wealthy. And you 
are wealthy. Taking yourself and Jim Smith and Mr. 
Rockefeller, Sr., as the basis of calculation, your per 
capita wealth is seven hundred million one hundred and 
seven dollars. But if you try to cash a cheque, you will 
realize that your wealth is all on paper. Mr. Rockefel- 
ler’s share is two billion one hundred million one hundred 
and seven dollars. Your share is $107. So is Smith’s. 

Boiled-down statistics are discouraging, as in the pres- 
ent instance. The United States is an immensely wealthy 
country. Its natural resources, coal, oil, iron, copper, 
gas, the precious metals, water-power and arable land, 
are almost without peer. It: would therefore seem licit 
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to infer that Americans are a wealthy people. Collec- 
tively and on paper, they are. Individually and in reality, 
they are not. Few of them own their homes. A major- 
ity receive less than a living-wage. A very few of them 
own millions of houses. A minority have an income 
which, more widely distributed, would support millions. 
But the sources are not equally distributed. As matters 
have been allowed to shape themselves, the sources of 
wealth have passed into the hands of the few. ‘They 
own the oil, the coal, the water-power, the metals. The 
rest of us work for owners. The minority daily grow 
richer, and the majority are mainly employed in the back- 
breaking task of piling up more wealth for the minority. 
This may be a country of unequaled economic oppor- 
tunity, as some would have it, but the opportunity is open 
only to a few. 

Undoubtedly, the per capita wealth of the country is 
very great. The only drawback is that a few men have © 
the wealth, and the rest of us have the per capita. 


“Come Up Smiling ” 


MILING, anatomists assure us, is easier far than 
frowning, for we use but thirteen muscles when we 
smile whereas a thoroughly malignant scowl calls into 
action as many as sixty-four. That clearly indicates that 
Dame Nature meant that we should smile much oftener 
than frown, for we do best and most frequently, as a 
rule, what we find easiest. Every wise man’s son, there- 
fore, will learn to conserve his muscular energy, and 
thus projong his life, by carefully avoiding the use of 
frowns and scowls and as far as possible their proximate 
occasions. But that is a task which calls into constant 
action the finest elements in a man’s character. “To 
come up smiling,” if we may use the parlance of the 
prize-ring, after every blow or buffet, be it heavy or 
light, of ill-luck, ill-temper or ill-health, argues a serenity 
gM sgul, a blitheness of spirit, that is of more value to its 
rtunate possessor and to his kith and kin than all the 
vealth of Golconda would be, for smiles, experience 
proves, are exceedingly infectious. Every light-hearted 
person is a radiating center of optimism and good feeling. 
“ Amara lento temperet risu,” always to know how to 
sweeten with a gentle smile the bitter things of life, is 
to be a real benefactor of mankind. For this world ap- 
pears, as we grow older, to be all too full of grief and 
sin, and we find, as our earthly pilgrimage draws toward 
its close, that the occasions for sighing and weeping seem 
to be far more numerous than those life offers for mirth 
and laughter. To such somber-minded wayfarers, all 
their fellow-travelers on the road to heaven who are men 
of cheerful yesterdays and confident tomorrows make 
the journey seem light and easy. Indeed their cheerful- 
ness and optimism prove so contagious that even the most 
discouraged, heartened by this example, scorn, in the 
end, to be downed by the world’s hard knocks but stead- 
fastly determine always “ to come up smiling.” 
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Afternoon and Evening Vaudeville 


T is a typical vaudeville theater, such as every Main 
| Street in any town of size, suffers or boasts. Zeno 
and Carl open the bill with their death-defying feats upon 
the swings and the trapeze. They work hard, and re- 
ceive their meed of applause. Adonis with his pipe-clayed 
dog, a canine trained to twirl rings from his tail and to 
bow like a seasoned member of the profession, rouses 
the crowd to enthusiasm. Then Swift at the piano, and 
Margaret the lyric soprano, swing into “ May Time,” 
take an encore with “ Roses in Picardy,” and are forced, 
by an applause which Patti might have envied, to come 
back with Tosti’s over-durable “ Good-Bye.” Next “ Two 
Old Pals” begin with hokum, and leave the audience 
almost in tears when baritone and tenor recall thoughts 
of “ Dear Old Mother Waiting for Her Boy Tonight.” 
Then the stage is cleared for Bill Forgan, “ The Orig- 
inal Nut.” He is all of that. The audience is in hys- 
terics. 

Now there is nothing elevating or classical about this 
performance. But while, as Irvin Cobb says, the best 
prescription for the tired business man is to go home 
and spend the evening with the tired business man’s wife, 
there is no reason why they should not arrange now and 
then for an afternoon or evening at vaudeville of this 
kind. It is clean, it is wholesome, it moves to tears and 
shakes to laughter, it takes the dull grind of the day a 
few degrees farther off, and is a rest for tired brains, 
since it asks for no mental application whatever. Why 
then, after Zeno and Carl and Adonis with his educated 
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STRACHEY’S “ QUEEN VICTORIA” 


k. LYTTON STRACHEY has written a fascinating book, 

which Messrs. Harcourt, Brace and Company have issued 
in a special edition for the delectation of the American public. 
When you finish the volume you feel that you know a lady 
whom Strachey names Victoria, but you will probably ask 
whether the lady of the biography is the Queen whom the world 
calls Victoria. Some of us cannot easily put aside the impres- 
sions of our plastic years, and in the ’eighties and ’nineties the 
unvaried message was that of all great queens Victoria was the 
greatest. Consequently we do not like to think that this gracious 
sovereign could possibly be described as a dumpy little lady 
with a tendency to two chins. She never threw anything away, 
but kept under lock and key, carefully catalogued, all her old 
gowns, heaps of faded photographs, every dreadful bit of ter- 
rible bric-a-brac acquired during the darkest Victorian period, 
and even, as Strachey chronicles, in happy ignorance of the 
possibilities of American slang, every single “ mug of her child- 
hood, and her children’s mugs.” These traits do not beseem 
a queen. But they may indicate something far superior; a 
woman. 

Of course it is unsatisfactory, as all good biographies are. 
Anyone can tell the story of a marionette, but only God can pen 
the history of a human being. The author has tried to tell a 
true story, and no one can do more. But he cannot tell all. 
Perhaps as good a summary as any, of Victoria, her life and 
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dog, and Swift and Margaret and Two Old Pals, with 
the Original Nut, have disappeared, do stupid managers 
follow with an act which would have been out of place 
in an old-time Bowery barrel-house? Why do they so 
often try to sully wholesome fun with impropriety? One 
has only to glance into the correspondence columns of the 
trade-papers to understand that the actors themselves re- 
sent the insult, and it is certain that the patrons of vaude- 
ville, now numbered in millions, resent it even more 
deeply. The producers alone labor under the delusion 
that impropriety pays. But it does not pay in the end. 
Thirty years ago a man put all his small capital into this 
form of amusement. His rule was that he would never 
allow anything on the stage which could not be shown to 
women and children. He died a millionaire, the pos- 
sessor of a chain of theatres. Unfortunately his policy 
has not always been followed by his successors, who 
daily take a new remove from the original standard. 
Theirs is not the prosperity of the founder. They blame 
the war and organized labor. Possibly the real trouble 
lies in their forgetfulness of the fact that a consistent 
policy of clean and wholesome amusement is a paying 
proposition. 

Every theater-goer can help to bring the managers to 
the right standard by refusing to tolerate any departure 
from propriety. However, to complain on the ground 
of morality would in many cases be useless, and if after 
complaint no improvement is made, it is advisable to be- 
gin a boycott by staying away. A boycott of this kind is 
always lawful and in some cases may be a matter of 
conscience. It is also the best lesson for the managers. 


ature 


works, has been given by Hennessy, the friend of Mr. Dooley. 
“She may be a good woman f’r all I know,” he explains to the 
Sage of Archey Road, “but dam her pollyticks.” Strachey on 
the whole approves her politics, and admits that she was a good 
woman. He,.does not try to explain, for moral goodness does 
not greatly interest him. I think it frankly puzzles him. One 
cannot escape the impression that he quotes with his tongue in 
his cheek from the entry in the little journal penned by Victoria 
on the very day she knew that at last she was Queen of Eng- 
land: “I am sure that very few have more real good will and 
more real desire to do what is fit and right than I have.” Vic- 
toria might have repeated that protestation truthfully to the 
end of her days. But she meant to be a Queen, the Queen, 
and she was, although never, as Strachey rightly would have 
us infer, the Queen she thought she was. Her first request, 
after the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Lord Chamberlain 
had brought her tidings of the death of William IV, was ad- 
dressed to her mother. “Let me be by myself for an hour.” 
She had never enjoyed that boon. The request was a command, 
and when, an hour later, she emerged from her apartment, Eng- 
land had a Queen. “It was the doom of the Duchess of 
Kent,” an ambitious mother whose constant supervision must 
have been very trying even to the strongest nerves and the 
most daughterly devotion. 

Leopold of Belgium was the next to know that his niece was 
on a throne. She dearly loved her uncle Leopold, and she truly 
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regretted anything that might cause him pain. But she soon 
let him know, if indeed it was she and not Melbourne, that a 
Very Great Person on the Continent might be quite null and 
void in England. Leopold had ambitions, but “the foreign 
policy of England was not his province.” Frightened and ionely, 
in a court not yet purged from the evil memories of “the nasty 
old men, debauched and selfish, pig-headed and ridiculous,” her 
ducal ancestors, namely, and her royal connections, she was a 
courageous little Queen, determined to write a new page in 
court manners, morals and politics. On the first two topics 
she wrote successfully. On the last, she grew to be content 
with what her Ministers wrote, or to think that they merely 
reflected what had first been conceived in her royal mind. 
But that was the development of later years. 

Then came her marriage with Prince Francis Charles Augus- 
tus Albert Emmanuel of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, a _ blue-eyed 
nonentity, it was thought in England, whose chief known ambi- 
tion was always “ein treuer Deutscher, Coburger, Gothaner zu 
sein.” An amiable ambition truly, but one that does not ordi- 
narily include a residence in England. Victoria did the pro- 
posing, as was indeed necessary, and Strachey thinks there was 
cousinly affection but no great love on either side, when Albert 
relinquished his German-Coburg-Gothan dream for the dubious 
realities of Consort to a Queen. But the union soon proved 
an “ideal match,” and the Queen’s devotion approached 
idolatry. She wished nothing better for her little “ Bertie” 
than that he should resemble “his angelic, dearest Father.” 
“O my dearest uncle,” she writes the still astonished Leopold 
in Belgium, “I am sure if you knew how happy, how blessed 
I feel, and how proud I feel in possessing such a perfect being 
as my husband. .’ God bless her! she was a good woman, 
and one good woman is worth a dozen great Queens. 

It is instructive to read of the home-life of these two Royal 
Personages. They had nine children, and nine Royal children 
can doubtless cause just as much trouble as nine small com- 
moners. Albert believed “profoundly in the importance of 
education,” and the unhappy little Prince of Wales was the 
victim of his theorizing. There was no slackness; “ work must 
be work”; and the boy “grew up amid a ceaseless round of 
paradigms, syntactical exercises, dates, genealogical tables and 
lists of capes.” But “ Bertie,” then as always, believed that 
much learning, or even a little, was mere weariness of the 
flesh. Plainly did he display “a deep-seated repugnance to 
every form of mental exertion.” But the list of his tutors was 
enlarged, and the forcing-process went on with increasingly ter- 
rible German pertinacity. When he was seventeen, Bertie the 
harassed was presented by Albert with a “memorandum” on 
“the duties of a Christian gentleman.” It was, in effect, a 
small book, and a very dull one, minute and detailed. “On 
receipt of the memorandum Bertie burst into tears.” One can 
hardly refrain from a similar emotional outburst. As a result 
of this Blimber-Gradgrind training “Bertie” did exactly as 
he pleased. 

But it was a rarely happy life that Albert led with his little 
Anglo-German Frauchen. At his unexpected death, the result 
by the way, of a chill contracted on a trip to Cambridge, whither 
he had posted to extricate Bertie from a “scrape,” the desolate 
Queen “shrieked one long wild shriek that rang through the 
terror-stricken castle,” and poured out her grief in long letters 


to Leopold, full of womanly blots, capitals, and italics. She is 
an “utterly heart-broken and crushed widow. My life 
as a happy one is ended! The world is gone for me! Cut Orr 


at forty-two—when I had hoped,” and the rest. Lytton’s sneer 
at the stricken woman’s tears is the most unworthy thing in 
the book. 

But it was well for England and constitutional government 
that Albert was taken away. He was on the way to rule Eng- 
land, making it “a State as exactly organized, as elaborately 
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trained, as efficiently equipped, and as autocratically controlled 
as Prussia herself.” 

The functions of the Crown were now, in effect, being 
exercised by a person unknown to the Constitution, who 
wielded over the Sovereign an undefined and unbounded 
influence. The fact that this person was the Sovereign’s 
husband by no means diminished its strange and 
momentous import. An ambiguous, prepotent figure had 
come to disturb the ancient, subtle, and jealously guarded 
balance of the English Constitution. Such had been the 
unexpected outcome of the tentative and faint-hearted open- 
ing of Albert’s political life. 

With Albert’s death, a series of subtle Ministers soon re- 
stored the balance, fortifying “the system of a Cabinet inde- 
pendent of the Crown and subordinate to the Prime Minister.” 

The temptation is strong to comment on Victoria’s relations 
with her Ministers, from Melbourne, the courtly rake who won 
and never wholly lost the favor of her inexperienced years, to 
Beaconsfield plastering on flattery with a royal trowel, and 
Gladstone who, in a phrase attributed to the Queen but denied 
by Strachey on the ground that it is too epigrammatic to be 
genuinely Victorian, “addressed her as though she were a 
public meeting.” If she had any understanding of the Irish 
question, or of the religious débates of her time, the fact has 
escaped Mr. Strachey’s notice. Nor is it clear that she grasped 
any but the most obvious implications of Imperialism. It 
appealed to her as it appealed to the jingoes, and probably for 
the same surface reasons. The author wisely makes no attempt 
to force a connection between the Queen and the great literary 
currents of the Victorian era. The royal lady was “devoted 
to Tennyson” and because the Prince Consort admired George 
Eliot, had “tried” to peruse “ Middlemarch.” Her favorite 
literature, it is whispered, was the “ output” of a lady who cor- 
responds to Mary Jane Holmes and “The Duchess” on this 
side of the water. But she did not read very much. 

When I was quite a small boy I attended the funeral services 
of a friendly cook, a lady of color, “ Aunt” Tiney Butler. The 
preacher divided his time between denouncing the departed’s 
husband, who I believe was present on a parole from jail, as 
“a crewel man,” and praising Aunt Tiney as “a good ’uman.” 
Aunt Tiney served her years in a Kentucky kitchen, and in her 
simple, humble way made her little world better and happier 
for the fact that she had lived. Queen Victoria reigned in a 
palace, and made a court of dubious morality, or a morality 
that was in no sense dubious, fragrant with the sweetness of 
wifely and motherly love. Both now sleep in the common dust, 
children of a common Father. “She was a good woman.” Let 
the darkey preacher’s peroration be their common epitaph. 

Paut L. Braxety, S.J. 


TO A CHILD OF MARY 


Today, if I could make a prize 

To sing a welcome to your eyes, 

The heavens, the earth, the joy between 
Would courtesy as to a queen. 


I see the sky’s delighted blue 

All woven as a gown for you, 
And in the sunlit singing air 

I hear your voice tune everywhere. 


The linden trees all in a row 

Spread silver laughter where you go: 
A mile of fragrant summer grass 
Repeats the summer as you pass. 


A great oak by the garden wall, 

A gallant knight awaits your call: 
And so you come this way again, 
The hedges stand for serving-men. 
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Yet al! the glories of the earth, 
The radiant skies in voiceful mirth, 
If multiplied by seven and seven, 
Are shadows only of your heaven. 


Fairer than mantling skies of blue, 
Than sunlit singing airs to you, 
Their Cause of beauty is the prize 
That keeps joy dancing in your eyes. 
Micuaet Earts, S.J. 


REVIEWS 


Europe in the Middle Age. By Otiver J. THatcuer, Pu.D. and 
Epncar Hotmes McNeat, Pu.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50. 

This is a revision of an older manual originally put forth 
under the names of Professors Thatcher and Schevill of the 
University of Chicago. Two of the work’s chapters in particular, 
VIII and IX, it must be said at the outset, dealing respectively 
with the Papacy and monasticism, mar beyond redemption the 
fitness of the manual for purposes of instruction. Inasmuch as 
the labors of the Fopes and of the Monastic Orders have given 
the highest life of the Middle Ages its character and orientation, 
no account of those times can be adequate and true to history, 
except it place the Church and its concomitant institutions at 
the pivotal points and assign a sufficient cause to their inherent 
dynamism. But Professor Thatcher has given the Papacy an 
altogether wrong basis, has denatured monasticism, and, by ex- 
planations that really do not explain has placed the student at 
a false angle of outlook upon the important period treated. 
Failing to discriminate between favoring conditions and genera- 
tive causes, Professor Thatcher interprets the authority of the 
Popes as a creature of circumstance and the spoil of successive 
usurpations. Where a could hav 
brought the author straight to genuine origins, had he availed 
himself of the cumulative testimony of Clement, Ignatius, Poly- 
carp, Cyprian, Tertullian, and the Acts of the Councils, he has 
with a declaration of 


beaten path of, evidence 


preferred to discard the “ Petrine theory ” 
its inadequacy. 

In tracing monasticism to its origins the writer observes in 
Monasticism is so foreign to the spirit of 


his preface that 
today that students have great difficulty in understanding it 
No student indeed may hope ever to understand monasticism as 
Professor Thatcher paints it, for it is a monstrosity. His is 
not the monasticism that moved out into history and wrought its 
changes. By what sublunary law of causality Christian commun- 
ities leap into organic order from the decadent bosom of pagan 
asceticism, live by the counsels of Christ and bear fruit beyond 
counting, we are not told. But it seems very remarkable that it 
should not have occurred to a historian of Professor Thatcher’s 
attainments, to inquire what account the Christians and the monks 
themselves give of the matter. The writings of Athanasius, 
\ugustine, Ambrose, Basil, Jerome, etc. leave no justification 
for conjecture. While it is historically demonstrable that some 
form of ascetism was practised in non-Christian religions that 
have attained a high degree of ethical observance, yet, to make 
Christian monasticism an offspring of cynicism, stoicism, neo- 
Pythagorism and the rest of them is an attempt as fatuous as 
seeking to grow roses on milk-weeds. Moreover, it is mocking 
intelligent men with mere words for the author to tell them that 
monasticism is “a negation of all duties to the State and 
society”; that the vow of obedience is “a negation of all indi- 
viduality,” the vow of chastity “the negation of the family,” and 
the vow of poverty “the negation of all industry” cutting “ the 
nerve of personal endeavor.” The use of terms that carry half- 
truths and contrary meanings is highly improper when writing 
history. Monastic involve certain “negations” in a 
sense that is at once noble and historic, but the context of Pro- 
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fessor Thatcher’s book leaves room for nothing but a derogatory 
interpretation. This is the sort of “history” that Catholics who 
attend non-Catholic educational institutions are taught. 

D. B. Z. 


RomILLy Feppen. De- 


Houghton Mifflin 


The Basque Country. Painted by 
scribed by KATHARINE FeEppEN. Boston: 
Co. $6.00. 

The two-dozen beautiful paintings in this volume will re- 
call to those who have ever visited “ The’ Basque Country,” 
many of the scenes there that the memory loves to cherish, and 
the book’s 188 pages of text tell how rich that Pyreneean re- 
gion is in Catholic and historic associations. For the author 
writes with intelligent sympathy, as a rule, about that ancient 
people who have proudly kept the Catholic Faith since St. 
Amand preached it to them in 631, for “ Basque and faithful” 
are synonymous. Describing the manners and morals of the 
people, the author writes: 

Instead of quarreling over the shreds of their patrimony, 
the children accept the lot which is theirs by custom; one 
only carries on the family in the old homestead, one or 
two marry in the neighborhood, the others go into the 
priesthood, the army, or to the colonies. The result_is 
that peace reigns in these quiet, spacious dwellings. The 
Basque homesteads are homes of peace. How often has 
one seen engraved in stone above the door, in Basque, the 
words, “ May peace be in this house.” Or that other at 
St. Etienne de Baigorry, “ Cutiare quin dugun, Baquia asqui 
dugula,” which means, “ With little, have we but peace, it 
is enough.” This peace is not only the result of living un- 
der wise laws, true to traditions handed down from the 
remotest times, it has its roots, as well, in a deep religious 
belief . The family life is animated by respect amount- 
ing to reverence for the authority of the father in things 
general, and for the authority of the mother in the house- 
hold. The position of the woman has always been an 
honored one among this people, and a high ideal of moral- 
ity has been held and attained. The Basque language has 
no word for adultery, and public opinion condemns with 
the utmost severity any laxity of morals. 

The dignity of life, attests the author, is what most strongly 
impresses the traveler in the Basque country, everything there 
has such an air of stability, beauty, space and order. For ten 
centuries the pageant of recorded history has passed through 
the chief towns of the region. The King of Navarre, for ex- 
ample, led a crusade against the Moors in 1212, le roi soleil was 
married to the Spanish Infanta at St. Jean de Luz in 1660 and 
many of France’s bravest soldiers marched away from the 
Basque land to the Great War. Indeed there is scarcely a 
village there without its interesting historical associations, and 
the author has made good use of her wealth of material. 

W. D. 

Dynastic America and Those Who Own It. By Henry H. 
Krein. New York: Henry H. Klein. $2.00. 

The best argument for the existence of an invisible government 
is found in this book, for it is a careful report on the swollen 
fortunes that are in the hands of a few American families. 
All the basic industries are controlled by the few and on the 
basic industries the nation moves. It is useless to think of 
political freedom as long as there is no industrial freedom, 
and there can be no industrial freedom while monopoly re- 
mains with the few. “ Private monopoly is mainly responsible 
for economic strife and political misrule. It is responsible for 
newspaper misrepresentation and for high prices. The claim 
that private monopoly reduces prices is long an exploded myth.” 
The author proposes that private fortunes be limited by con- 
stitutional amendment. The surplus over a certain amount 
should go to the Government, so that the Government would 
become the principal stockholder and bondholder in monopolies. 
Thus would the cost of government be defrayed and the in- 
terests of the many safeguarded. Mr. Klein proves that the 
income tax has not remedied our economic ills. 
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When the income tax went into effect the pioneers of in- 
dustry were busy amassing fortunes. Their net incomes 
today and those of their heirs in face of the income tax 
are far greater than when the tax was first levied. Rocke- 
feller’s income is twice what it was when the tax first went 
into effect, because he controls monopoly. 

There is a complete list of names of individuals and families 
with their incomes and their holdings in great monopolies. 
Whatever may be thought of the author’s proposed remedy 
there is no doubting the truth of his contention that a remedy 
is needed for the restoration of economic freedom in America. 


G. C, T. 


Foundations of Feminism. By Avrom Barnett. New York: 
Robert M. McBride & Co. $2.50. 


Our Women. Chapters on the Sex-Discord. By ARNoLp 
Bennett. New York: George H. Doran Co. $2.50. 
Jailed for Freedom. By Doris Stevens. New York: Boni 


& Liveright. 

Mr. Barnett approaches the question of feminism from the 
biological angle. Since a great portion of the book is taken 
up with such questions as fecundation, the reproductive pro- 
cess, etc., it is clearly not a work for every reader. For the 
adult student of feminism the book is valuable. The various 
theories on the determination, origin and evolution of sex are 
biologically and physiologically examined, since feminists, in 
their efforts to demonstrate the superiority of woman over 
man, base their arguments upon the constitution of male and 
female reproductive cells, the action of chromosomes and 
embryologial investigations of every kind. Mr. Barnett is 
clearly a pure materialist, and his own method of argumenta- 
tion is consequently such as we should expect under these cir- 
cumstances, but for the rest he exercises a very sane judgment 
in showing the absurdity or untenableness of many of the so- 
called scientific data that form the foundation of feminism. 
His method is one of strict analysis. The latter part of the 
book deals with the psychological and physiological aspects of 
woman’s life in the business and industrial world, and with 
sociological foundations. His own philosophy, unfortunately, 
can offer no true corrective for the abhorrence of so many 
women to the “three K’s,” as they are called: Kiiche, Kirche, 
Kinder—kitchen, church and children. 

Arnold Bennett, the author of the second volume, under re- 
view, is a clever writer from a literary aspect. He disclaims 
and almost abhors all scientific knowledge, and so stands at the 
very antipodes to Mr. Barnett. He is first and foremost a 
novelist, and as such he presents his view of the woman ques- 
tion. He has no intention to remove the “ sex-discord,” if that 
could be done by him, since he believes it gives zest to life, 
nor has he any other than purely naturalistic counsels to 
keep husband and wife in check. He therefore does not touch 
the fundamental errors of our time, but offers a keen analysis 
of some of the more superficial irritants between sex and sex. 
Like Mr. Barnett he lacks religion to guide him safely and to 
elevate him and his readers above the purely natural plane. 
Both these writers can see in man nothing more than the de- 
veloped animal that has evolved from the first amoeba. 

“Jailed for Freedom,” is described as “the dramatic inside 
story of the campaign which compelled President Wilson and 
his Administration to reverse publicly their policy towards na- 
tional woman suffrage.” Whether this victory, claimed by the 
militant suffragists, was largely won by them or not, it is in- 
teresting to note that the National Suffrage Amendment was 
passed just one year to the day from the time when the first 
suffrage banner appeared to picket the White Mouse. There 
was no law against picketing, so the police first permitted the 
mobs to manhandle the women and tear their banners, they 
then imprisoned them by the score for “ obstructing the traffic.” 
Nothing apparently ever happened to the mobs. The prison 
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treatment and conditions, as described, are scandalous, but we 
must of course allow for partisan bias and the denials by the 
other side. The hunger strikes took place because of the 
women’s demand to be treated as political prisoners and not 
as common criminals. Displaying their banners before the 
White House, solemnly burning the President’s speeches, and 
ceaselessly lobbying and agitating for votes in Congress and 
Senate were the activities of the women when not behind the 
prison-bars or being forcibly fed by their jailors. Little as 
we sympathize with the religious and social views of some of 
these leaders, which the writer does not obtrude in her book, 
we cannot but be justly indignant with public officials at many 
of the methods employed in dealing with the women. J. H. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

The August “ Month.”—Rev. John Baptist Reeves, O. P., opens 
the August Month with an article on St. Dominic under the 
title of a “ Double Septcentenary.” “The Orthodox Church and 
Our Sacraments” is treated by Adrian Fortescue. An inter- 
esting sketch on “Elias of Cortona” by Dominic Devas is fol- 
lowed by a fine defense of the religious of prereformation days 
in England by Egerton Beck. Father Martindale writes of “ The 
Last Hours of St. John Berchmans,” and Father Herbert Thurs- 
ton closes the number with a paper on “ Bible Reading and 
Bible Prohibition.” Under “ Miscellanea” there is a very good 
account of the “International Congress of Catholic Students,” 
and two brief papers, one on “A Typographic Memorial of 
Father Southwell,” and the other on “A Modernist View of 
Christianity.” 


Books and Pamphlets——-The August 22 issue of the Catholic 
Mind contains a translation of the Holy Father’s Encyclical on 
“St. Dominic’s Seventh Centenary,” which is followed by an 
admirable apologetic article by “Imaal” called “ The Critics of 
Christianity.” The author shows the Church’s actual achieve- 
ments and challenges the negativist to point out his. Then 
comes a short paper for Catholic parents on “Instruction in 
Matters of Sex.”——-The Rt. Rev. Joseph Oswald Smith, O. S. B., 
the Abbot of Ampleforth, has written a good little book of 
“ Meditations on the Litany of the Holy Name” (Benziger, 
$0.90), the reflections on the invocation filling about two pages 
each.—Father T. J. Agius, S.J., examining afresh the texts 
in the Epistles which are supposed to tell against the primacy 
of Peter and the infallibility of the Church, proves “St. Paul 
a Papist ‘by Revelations’” (Catholic Truth Society, Brooklyn 
and London). The Most Rev. Alban Goodier, S.J., Arch- 
bishop of Bombay, has written a popular pamphlet ‘“ About the 
Bible” (Messenger Office, Bombay), which is very suitable for 
the vestibule book-rack.—Catholics who take their Protestant 
friends to Mass with them would do well to furnish beforehand 
their interested but perplexed friends with a copy of H. F. 
Vaughan’s booklet “A Guide to the Mass, Practical Handbook 
for the Use of non-Catholics at Low Mass, Missa Cantata and 
High Mass” (Benziger, $0.20).——John J. Murphy’s “ Practical 
Method of Reading the Breviary” (Blase Benziger) is a neat, 
attractive and for beginners an indispensable book on the 
Breviary. The intricacies of the Office are set forth with pains- 
taking clearness, assuring a warm welcome from the newly 
ordained. The experienced too will be helped by the different 
chapters, for the author has treated “ Titulars and Dedications ” 
at some length. 





New Novels.——“ The Borough Treasurer” (Knopf, $2.00) is 
another absorbing detective story by J. S. Fletcher. Kitely, a 
retired policeman, is found strangled in the woods. There are 
three or four persons who can be reasonably suspected of com- 
mitting the crime, but who would have thought that the one 
who actually murdered Kitely was—but we musn’t tell. A well- 
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worked-up plot——*“ Jane Street” (Probono Publishing Co., 
$0.50) by the author of “ Another Three Weeks” is an attempt 
to show that “ Main Street” and Gopher Prairie do not truly 
represent “the many beautiful small towns of our country.” 
——“The Heel of Achilles” (Macmillan, $2.50), by E. M. 
Delafield, is an intensive study in the form of a novel of an 
incurable egoist. With relentless persistence the author pur- 
sues Lydia, the main character of the book, through a long 
course of deliberate self-seeking. Retribution comes at last in 
the shape of a great love, which from its very awkwardness 
alienates affection. As a story it is somber and depressing, but 
as a piece of psychology it is clever though pitiless. 


The “Summa.”—The English Dominicans’ excellent transla- 
tion of St. Thomas’s “Summa Theologica” (Benziger, $3.00), 
the progress of which was somewhat retarded by the war, has 
been resumed, for the volume containing the “ Second Part of 
the First Part, QQ. CXLI—CLXX™” is now published. As the 
virtue of temperance is discussed in these questions by the 
great medieval Doctor, the book is of a most interesting and 
practical character. For the reader can learn all about the 
nature and requirements of shamefacedness, honesty, sobriety, 
chastity, continence, meekness, modesty, humility, studiousness, 
etc., and all about the evil and disorder of the contrary vices 
too. According to St. Thomas’ admirable method, error is 
allowed to enter the lists first and make its strongest onset, but 
truth always leaves the field with its enemy vanquished.——The 
seventh volume of the Rev. Dr. Charles Augustine’s “Com- 
mentary on the New Code of Canon Law” (Herder, $2.50) 
deals with “Ecclesiastical Procedure (Book IV) (Can. 1552- 
2194),” taking up trials of all kinds and everything connected 
with them, the processes of beatification and canonization, the 
mode of precedure in certain cases involving removal from office 
and the like, and the way penalties are to be imposed. An 
indispensable book for the theologian and canonist.——M. P. 
Donelan has put into a very convenient booklet a “ Treasury of 
Indulgences” (Herder, $0.50). After a good introduction on 
the “Nature and Meaning of Indulgences” come a hundred 
little pages containing the chief indulgenced prayers and prac- 
tises Father William Stephens Kress has written a very 
readable and informing pamphfet called “ Maryknoll at Ten” 
(Catholic Foreign Mission Society, Ossining, N. Y.), reviewing 
the history of our American Foreign Mission Seminary during 
its first decade, describing its rapid growth, and giving an ac- 
count of the varied activities of its personnel. The pamphlet, 
which is full of pictures, should be spread far and wide with 
the object of arousing enthusiasm and support for the Church’s 
foreign missions. 





Ireland’s History—The Very Rev. E. Canon Maguire, D.D., 
has written a two-volume “ History of the Diocese of Raphoe” 
(Browne & Nolan, Dublin, 21 s.), which will be of interest to 
the students of Irish history and especially to the natives of 
that ancient diocese. Sketches are given of the line of Bishops 
from St. Adamnan, who was consecrated about 697, down to the 
Rt. Rev. Dr. O’Donnell, the present Ordinary. An account is 
also given of the parishes of the diocese and the work is well 
illustrated. In the introduction is a summary of the penal laws 
which for hundreds of years so cruelly tested the fidelity of the 
Irish people to their religion and throughout the work is 
eloquently recorded what the retention and practise of their 
Cathclic Faith mean to the people of the Raphoe diocese. 
“Ireland and the Ulster Legend” (Encyclopedia Press, $0.50), 
by W. A. McKnight, a book which came out in England last win- 
ter and which was discerningly reviewed by Mr. A. Hilliard At- 
teridge in our issue for February 122, should now find many 
American readers. For the fiction that the Northern Province 
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of Ireland, just because it is to some extent Orange and Protest- 
ant is therefore prosperous, induustrious, law-abiding and pro- 
ressive, is so common in this country that the wide diffusion of 
Mr. McKnight’s eye-opening book would be a worthy mission- 
ary enterprise. 


Of Interest to Teachers.—“ Historic English” (Funk & Wag- 
nalls, $1.90), by the late Mr. James C. F. Fernald, is a popular 
exposition of our language’s growth from the time of King 
Alfred till today. In tracing the development of the English 
tongue the author is just as a rule to the Catholic Church 
though he is strangely blind to the social and religious perils 
in John Wyclif’s movement. We have heard so much, since 
the war began, about the glories of the Anglo-Saxon race that 
the author’s pages on that theme are rather trite and tiresome. 
Word-derivation hunters will find the chapter on “English 
Etymology” full of interest———Dr. Henry Louis Smith, Presi- 
dent of Washington and Lee University, has put into a little 
book called “ Your Biggest Job: School or Business?” (Apple- 
ton, $1.00), what he describes as “some words of counsel for 
red-blooded young Americans who are getting tired of school.” 
It is a useful book to put into the hands of boys who are too 
eager to throw away their school books and “do something use- 
ful,” for the author cites figures and instances to show that it is 
chiefly college-bred men who are running this country today 
and he also gives children some good advice about how to study 
and to make the most of their present opportunities. 


A Dreary “ April.”—What makes many of the lyricists of 
modern paganism such a dreary hopeless set? Can they sing 
of nothing but tombs and worms and epitaphs? Here is Miss 
Edna St. Vincent Millay’s new book of poems, “ Second April” 
(Kennerley, $1.00), rich in the melodious records of accurately 
observed beauties of nature but dismally overweighted with 
poems on dusty death without a word of immortal hope in them. 
The cheerful note is exceedingly rare in the little volume. 
“ All you loved of her lies here” is the somber fallacy implied 
in many of the author’s lyrics. The only one she prays to is 
Persephone, and this is the way the author’s pagan dirges run: 


Heap not on this mound 
Roses that she loved so well; 
Why bewilder her with roses 
That she cannot see or smell? 
She is happy where she lies 
With the dust upon her eyes. 





A Prayer for Protection—This rhythmic prayer is from Mrs. 
Eden’s “String of Sapphires” (Kenedy, $3.50), a rhymed life 
of Our Lord for children: 


Three evils keep the world from God— 

Pride, Ignorance, and Dread. 

Pride thinks to serve its own vain turn , 
And Ignorance is loath to learn, 

Dread doubts the love man cannot earn, 

So many are misled; 

Yet none the less God reigns above, 

In Power, in Wisdom, and in Love, 

And save He wills, no wind can move 

The hair of one man’s head. 


Power of the Father, heal Pride’s ills, 
For Thou art round us like the hills 
Whose heights with all their clouds and rills 
Hem in a tiny town. 

O Wisdom, who art God the Son, 
By Thee our Ignorance is won 

To wish its wickedness undone 
When once Thy face is known. 

O Love, who art the Holy Ghost, 
Comfort our Dread, for none is lost, 
Howe’er so tired and tempest-tossed, 
Who hath Thee for his own. 
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EDUCATION 
Texas and Federal Education 


HE Dean of the School of Education in the University of 

Texas, Dr. W. S. Sutton, has recently issued a statement 
on the Sterling-Towner Federal Education bill. Dr. Sutton gives 
five reasons for his opposition to the bill. First, the creation 
of a Department of Education will tend to increase and 
strengthen the influence of partisan politics in school-adminis- 
tration; second, a Federal Department would probably bring the 
local schools under the control of a Federal bureaucracy; third, 
it will impose an unnecessary expense upon the country; fourth, 
it is opposed to American ideals of democracy; and last, it 
is unconstitutional. All these reasons have been presented time 
and again in America, but as the bill, in all probability, will 
be brought up for consideration in December, it may be well 
to quote from the Dean’s well-phrased statement. 


BUREAUCRACY AND THE SCHOOLS 


S to the political implications of the bill, the Dean points out 

that since a cabinet member is almost invariably appointed 
for political reasons, “ he would be something more than human 
should he not be swayed by political influences.” An instance 
in point, fully answering the protestations that the Federal 
Government would never play politics in the proposed Depart- 
ment, is furnished by the recent removal of Dr. Claxton, a 
Democrat, to make room for a Republican successor, and that 
successor “a man far from being widely known as a leader of 
solid attainments and distinguished public service. The fact is 
that very few people outside his own provincial habitat, until 
a few weeks ago, had ever heard of him.” With Dean Burris 
of Cincinnati, Dean Sutton believes that “to place at the head 
of our educational interests a politician is decidedly a backward 
step. Yet the political-minded teachers, school-superintendents, 
and college men in this country are supporting this bill, loaded 
down as it is with political elements and consequences. The 
National Education Association is now expanding its staff of 
field-agents to round up all the pedagogue-politicians and allied 
friends to put over the bill.” “Put over” is a well chosen 
phrase. 

In the second place Dean Sutton is fully alive to the dangers 
of Federal bureaucracy. “The bill would lead inevitably to the 
multiplication and extension of Federal activities within the 
States and local communities. Bureaucratic control would 
surely result. 

No more deadly thing could fasten itself upon education 
than bureaucracy which always has been, is now, and always 
will be, the sleepless enemy of that freedom of thought 
without which the liberties of the people cannot long be 
maintained. I am getting sick and tired of the 
Federal Government sticking its hands into the affairs of 
Texas, and I am wholly opposed to any further building up 
of bureaus and bureaucracy at Washington. 

Bad as is Federal interference in other local concerns, Fed- 
eral interference with the schools rapidly assuming the character 
of Federal control, would be fatal. 


EXPENSIVE AND HARMFUL 


66 Y third objection,” continues Dr. Sutton, “is that the 

creation and maintenance of a national Department of 
Education would vastly and unnecessarily increase the cost of 
education.” If we were not previously aware of the fact, the 
war should have taught us “the almost insane desire on part 
of our national officers and employes to spend with careless, 
if not riotous, extravagance, the people’s money.” It is one of 
the curious features of American life, that so few citizens 
realize the direct connection between governmental expenditures 
and their own pocketbooks. One would think they believed 
that whatever came to them from the Federal Government 
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whether it was protection in Mexico, a corps of Volstead agents 
or a new road, came wholly as a gift. The simple fact is that 
most Federal activities of the kind are poor goods at a high 
price. It is much wiser for a State to lay a local tax for school 
purposes and spend every dollar of that tax within the State 
than to submit to a Federal scheme whereby every dollar must 
first be sent to Washington to be sweated for the benefit of the 
politicians connected with the Department of Education. “The 
opportunities for rich pickings,” comments Dr. Sutton, “in the 
way of sinecure appointments and unearned emoluments will 
become both numerous and continuous” under the legislation 
proposed by the Sterling-Towner bill. 

“In the fourth place democratic ideals lay stress upon the 
worth and possibilities of the individual.” What is true of the 
individual is also true, with obvious limitations, of the com- 
munity. Like the individual the community must bear its own 
burdens and fulfil its peculiar duties. The individual who 
gradually learns to rely upon the help of others and to shift 
the execution of his duties to willing shoulders soon becomes a 
menace to any community. In similar fashion, if the States con- 
tinue to throw their burdens upon the Federal Government, and 
to ask Washington to assume duties which belong primarily to 
them, they too will gradually lose all power of self-government. 
“T am alarmed,” writes the Dean, “when the Federal Govern- 
ment seeks to improve conditions within the States by offering 
blandishments in the form of cash bonuses.” 


UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


66 INALLY, I am opposed to the Sterling-Towner bill be- 

cause I believe it to be unconstitutional.” This point the 
Dean does not develop, but the reasons for his belief are clear. 
Under the Federal Constitution, the Government can exercise 
those powers only which have been conferred by the Constitu- 
tion, or which are necessary and proper for the normal exercise 
of a power specifically granted. It is certain that under the 
Constitution control of education within the States is a right 
reserved to the States, respectively, or to the people. No direct 
control can be maintained by the Federal Government, and at- 
tempts at indirect control are contrary to the spirit of that 
instrument. We cannot have a United States unless we have 
States. If the present process of centralization continues, the 
States will by degrees be lowered to the level of a mere depart- 
ments or counties. 

The danger to which a representative democracy is ever 
exposed is autocracy. The founders of the Republic considered 
that they had legislated sufficiently against that menace when 
it was decreed that all powers not granted the Federal Govern- 
ment, nor forbidden the States, were reserved to the States or to 
the people. Under the current theory, it appears to be assumed 
that whatever powers have not been reserved to the State speci- 
fically, or to the people, belong to the Federal Government, so 
that the source of all power is not the people but the Govern- 
ment at Washington. As the Dean writes: 

One of the greatest issues is coming within the next few 
years, and it is whether or not the citizens of the respective 

States are capable of managing at least a part of their 


affairs, instead of being obliged to apply to Washington 
whenever they wish to know whether they can or cannot 


do a certain thing. 

For these reasons, then, I am opposed not only to the Ster- 
ling-Towner bill, but also to any other bill that may here- 
after be drafted to provide for Federal aid to the States 
in the conduct of their schools. 

The alleged “aid” is but the lure. The real purpose of the 
social philosophy upon which the bill is founded is a control of 
all educational establishments, public and private, from the 


kindergarten to the university, vested in a political bureaucracy. 
Joun WILtTBYE. 































































SOCIOLOGY 


The Maternity Bill Again 

ERHAPS you have read something of the testimony given 
before the Senate Committee by Director Forbes of the 
Bureau of War Insurance. It was not pleasant. Director 
Forbes’ chief concern was with a “home” maintained by the 
Federal Government at Johnson City, Tennessee, for sick and 
disabled soldiers. It was not a home in any conceivable sense 
of the word; nor a hospital, nor even a shelter. In the vigorous 
language of Senator Walsh, “it was nothing less than a hell 
house.” “ Moonshine’ whisky and morphine were openly 
peddled among the soldiers. Depraved women easily secured 
Drunkenness, immorality and insubor- 
dination were common’ The men “were a prey to rogues and 
harpies,’ as the New York Times comments editorially, “and 
the money which the inmates received from the Government in 
many cases found its way into the pockets of outsiders who 
pandered to the vices of men, far from home and weakened by 
disease.” “ Disease is rife,” remarks the New York American, 
“immorality is everywhere, the sick are compelled to live in 
an atmosphere which would make a well man sick, and the 
mentally afflicted are made the prey of gamblers and lewd 
Plain-spoken words, but deserved, every one of them. 


access to the grounds. 


‘ 


women.” 
THE GOVERNMENT'S QUALIFICATIONS 


N OW this was in a hospital conducted by the Government. 
That hospital was founded to care for the soldiers in the 
It was a work in which, by every right, the Govern- 
ment might engage. In fact, to found and conduct the hospital 
was the Government's duty. 

With mind, ask yourself if you care 
to have a Government of this kind engage in “ maternity work.” 

Let it be remembered that the responsibility for the frightful 
conditions at Johnson City attaches to no one in particular. 
It can hardly be supposed that the Surgeon-General of the United 
States is a monster, that his assistants are the harpies who 
preyed on these poor men, or that the nurses, men and women, 
stationed at Johnson City, actively aided the bootleggers, the 
morphine-peddlers, and the unspeakable creatures, who “ had 
access to the grounds and premises.” That supposition is un- 
thinkable. Why, then, were conditions allowed to become so 
fearful that Senator Walsh could rightly describe this “ home” 
as a “hell house”? That leads to other questions. 

Why have the Government's plans for “rehabilitation” of 
wounded soldiers proved abortive? 

Why, during the war, was the first Amendment violated again 
and again, not only by Congress, but by departmental underlings? 

Why, today, do men supposed to be Americans, and by oath 
bound to support the Constitution, vigorously protest when an 
attempt is stay the tide which is rapidly turning 
this country into a government by bureaucracy? 

It is no answer to say that what cannot be done in time of 
peace may rightly be done in the stress of war. That statement 
is the worst of all lies—a half-truth. Times of stress are the 
very times during which the citizen most needs protection. 


late war. 


these considerations in 


made to 


Tue BANE oF Rep-Tape 

HE real answer is that tyranny, oppression, petty graft, and 

scandal, must necessarily flourish when red-tape administra- 
tion supplants administration by law and the Constitution. And 
that is Congress ever since the Civil War. No one man is re- 
sponsible. It is the system that is at fault. The underlings know 
perfectly well that they will be supported as long as they play 
the game of politics in a manner which does not disturb their 
Congress cannot be asked to know all 
It does not wish 
In the mind of the politician all that Congress need 
know is the amount of the annual appropriation. As F. A. 


Congressional masters. 
that goes on in any Department or bureau. 
to know. 
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Richardson, one of the oldest of the Washington correspondents, 
writes in the New York World for August 9: 

Members of the Senate and House can be herded 
when a partisan vote is at hand, but at all other times, only 
God knows where they are. They are not in their seats. 
They will not listen to one another’s speeches. The Senate 
with ninety-six members frequently exhibits the spectacle 
of not more than six in attendance, and every day the roll 
has to be called again and again to produce a quorum. The 
House with 435 members is relatively the same. Argu- 
ment and consultation play no part in legislation, unless the 
consultation is for persenal or political gain. Talk about 
peanut politics!’ Nothing but peanut politics has been played 
in Congress for lo! these many years. There are no 
statesmen in either branch. You cannot recognize men as 
statesmen, when every mother’s son of them pitches his 
voice and casts his vote according to his conception of the - 
effect upon his party or his personal fortunes. 

There you have the answer to the question why incompetency 
and worse can flourish under modern governmental institutions. 
Red-tape is the sine qua non of the partisan politician. And if 
you think that Mr. Richardson’s account is overdrawn, take up 
“The Cleveland Era” by Henry Jones Ford, of Princeton (Yale 
University Press, 1919) and view an even darker picture. Or 
recall the Vice-President’s statement that had the vote been 
taken in secret, the Senate would never have ratified the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment. 

THE GOVERNMENT'S RECORD 


H* the Government’s record in dealing with the wounded 
and disabled soldier been equaled by any other country? 
It does not so appear. What is the story of the air-craft case? 
The present Secretary of State, after an investigation, recom- 
mended prosecution in the criminal courts, but the alleged 
criminals were pardoned without the formality of a trial. But 
we got the air-craft to France, a whole flock of them. That this 
was long after the armistice is a mere detail. It is justified by 
Herr Einstein’s concept of time. Also by red-tape. 

Now let us wind the cradles of the country with this same 


tape. That is the proposition of the Sheppard-Towner ma- 
ternity bill. No doubt the intention of the bill is good. I am 
not concerned to deny that. It is little enough to grant. But 


I do deny the propriety of this approach to the question. If 
Congress wishes to promote early marriage and houses full of 
children, let it first attack the frightful economic inequalities in 
this country, and devise conditions, as far as they are amenable 
to Congressional action, under which a young man can marry 
instead of deferring marriage, and when married can afford to 
have children without exposing them to hunger and cold. The 
maternity bill is a sop to charity thrown at a time when men 
and women are dying for lack of justice. 
CLAss-LEGISLATION 
HERE is no reason to suppose that so delicate and difficult 
a topic as maternity and infant-welfare will be dealt with 
intelligently by Congress or by any Board appointed under Con- 
gressional warrant. There is every reason to believe that the 
administration cannot avoid the Johnson City pattern. That is 
one good reason why I oppose the Sheppard-Towner bill, and 
why I would oppose it even were its subject matter proper, 
which it most emphatically is not, to Congress. There is one 
woman in Congress, Miss Alice Robertson, and that one repre- 
sentative of her sex has issued the following impressive appeal: 
I was one of those millions of conservative, home-loving 
women who never asked to vote and who dreaded new and 
heavy responsibilities. But God in His wisdom has placed 
upon us the burden of suffrage. It matters not, now, whether 
or not we sought this duty. We cannot now evade it, and 
we must not fail our country. ee 
It is your bounden duty, your inalienable right, to know 
the meaning of the Sheppard-Towner maternity bill. 
Examine it carefully, and see if it does not carry with it a 
power, small in its beginning and seemingly innocuous, but 
with paternalistic possibilities of incalculable danger. Ask 
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other women about it, ask your husbands, your legal friends, 

and when you have made up your mind about it, tell us, 

your representatives at Washington. 

Remember, the political women who are supporting this 
bill, wishing the first test of their power in legislation to be 
a masterstroke, have used the most touching and irresistible 
appeal that could be placed before a body of American men. 
Mothers of America, is this not an insidious attempt to 
secure the most dangerous class-legislation, the class-legisla- 
tion of sex? 

I oppose this bill, basing my action on the belief that my 
sister-women have not been fairly dealt with; that even 
to the great-hearted President of the United States it has 
been claimed that mothers want it and ask for it, when the 
vast majority know nothing of it. 

I have personally given more time, study and thought to 
this bill than to any other legislation now pending. That 
has been my duty as the only woman who would have the 
right to lift her voice either for or against it, as a national 
law-maker, desiring to be prepared when the fateful issue 
comes, to speak for the women in humble homes, whose 
toil is glorified by love of husband and babies. 

And it is these women who will be the subjects for experi- 
mentation. This is a danger not sufficiently guarded against 
by the extraordinary clause in the bill which recognizes that the 
agents may be tempted to force their alleged services where they 
are not wanted. 


If, in your judgment, this legislation is unnecessary for 
the reason that the family, the community, the municipality, 
and the State, understanding local conditions, can care for 
their own without national mandate or espionage, say so. 


America heartily endorses this recommendation. Every 
reason which operates against the Sterling-Towner Federal edu- 
cational bill, operates with equal force against the Sheppard- 
Towner Federal maternity bill. They are cut from the same 
bolt. Let your representative in the lower House know your 
opposition without delay. P. L. B. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 

Marquette University 

Examination Record 

NOTEWORTHY record has been established by the Mar- 

quette University professional schools in the examinations 

that were held at the close of the scholastic vear. At the bar 

examinations which registered a number of failures, the 19 

Marquette graduates all passed, and the 28 night-law and special 

students were successful. The Marquette medical school record 

is still more striking, as there has not been a failure recorded 

in the State examinations during the past four years. The 48 

dental graduates of Marquette have been 100 per cent success- 

ful. Marquette University had on its rolls last year 3,500 stu- 

dents. The University has reason to be proud of its examination 
record. 


The Victory 
of the Peace 
N an article recently appearing in the International Investor 
the theory is advanced that Germany is on the way toward 
control of the world’s markets. Present indications lead to the 
belief that Germany may win the spoils of peace, and in sum- 
marizing the writer claims: 


Germany’s situation is, briefly, that she can obtain without 
any effort 25% of her raw materials in markets which are 
now cheaper than her own, while she can sell 78% of her 
exports in the world markets, which are dearer than her 
own. Scientifically handled, as we can expect Germany to 
handle any situation, this condition of things can be ex- 
pected to be used with deadly potency. She will not be so 
much interested in selling manufactured goods to impover- 
ished Austria, for example, when she can obtain much bet- 
ter prices in the Argentine. Equally so, she will not wish 
to buy goods from the British colonies which she can ob- 
tain much cheaper in Russia. We can confidently look for- 
ward to an expansion of German purchases of raw ma- 
terials in these cheaper countries, and to a development of 
her sales of manufactured goods in the dearer ones. 
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The writer draws the historic arguments from the fact that 
France thrived on her Franco-Prussian war indemnity. “Her 
foreign trade steadily increased while other countries found 
theirs decreasing.” Great Britain lost the Napoleonic wars fi- 
nancially but she turned “financial defeat into a glorious com- 
mercial victory which made her supreme for a century in in- 
ternational commerce.” Japan toward the “close of the Russo- 
Japanese war found it more difficult to borrow money than 
Russia did,” and yet in the years of peace that followed she 
outstripped Russia commercially. 





Violating the 
Sabbath 

MAN in Brockton, Massachusetts, who was haled into court 

4 for “gaming on the Lord’s Day” declared that he was 
playing a game of checkers, and that there was no money at 
stake and no disturbance. “If it is legal to play baseball on 
Sunday and to play golf on Sunday I do not see how an inno- 
cent game of checkers can be objected to.” This was his plea 
which moved an editorial writer in the Boston Globe to remark: 

The Puritan Sabbath arose from quite simple origins. In 
the Seventeenth century England, just before the Furitan 
Revolution of the 1640's, the ungodly had gone too far in 
their enjoyment of life. When the Puritans came into 
power they naturally went just as much too far the other 
way. This extreme was transplanted into New England 
soil, where it throve exceedingly, and, unlike the English 
plant, was not uprooted during the brief restoration of the 
Stuart dynasty to power at the end of that century, when 
the Cavaliers, in turn, went back just as much too far to 
the other extreme. 

The consequence was that this dour heritage of a joyless 
Seventh Day has remained in being in America wherever the 
Puritan tradition dominates and has powerfully influenced 
the life surrounding it. 

The perverted idea of Sabbath observance goes back further 
than the seventeenth century. Like all perverted religious ideas 
its origin can be traced to the man-made religious cults of the 
sixteenth century. Men would make over a world forgetting to 
make over themselves. Modern paganism is the fruit of their 
making over process. 





The Readers’ 
Wants 
STRONG editorial in the Literary Review of the New York 
Evening Post attacks the shibboleth of mercenary editors 
“we give what the readers want.” Aside from the special maga- 
zines the popular periodicals that are supposed to encourage 
creative literature leave American readers literally wanting: 


For we know well enough what they want—want in its 
true sense of “lack.” They want a literature that is a liv- 
ing expression of unusual personalities, not a syncopated 
tune, played on a cash register, by shrewd but mediocre 
minds. They want analyses of human beings by minds 
capable at least of intelligent, if not of profound, inter- 
pretation; they want stories dealing with old situations, 
either in the light of modern. rationality, what there is of it, 
or, at least, from a freshly personal point of view. They 
want work of intellectual integrity and uncompromising indi- 
viduality. They get the products of fake, sensationalism, 
compromise, adherence to formula. They get fed to them 
constantly everything that appeals to their worst tastes, to 
their cheapest desires, to their weakest (if unanalyzed) emo- 
tions. They gobble this pap, and the editors wax proud 
that they “know human nature.” For it works out in dol- 
lars and cents, you see. It works out in dollars and cents. 
Is not that, after all, the highest standard? 


A glance at the magazines on the news stands proves the 
amount of “yawp, buncombe and purely meretricious appeal” 
that is held out to the American public. It is neither literature 
nor good writing that editors of this type of magazine encour- 
age. Their one concern is money and as long as there are weak 
or diseased minds among readers the money-mad editor will 
thrive and the American reader will want. 
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The Klu Klux 
Menace 

HE Christian Advocate of New York, in refusing to print 

an article in defense of the Klu Klux Klan declares that it 

has “no space for the defense of a secret league which pro- 

fesses to take the law into its own hands and uses terror to ac- 

complish its ends. “ The editor then quotes the North Carolina 
Christian Advocate as saying: 


When it comes to political action, the Advocate is for 
“open covenants, openly arrived at,” even in the face of the 
apparently insoluble problem that the race question makes. 
Recalling the history of the Know Nothing Party and of 
other attempts to effect political ends by secret action, we 
believe that it is best for all that political aims should be 
openly avowed and that crime of every kind should be sup- 
pressed by the majesty of the law, unsupported and un- 
hampered by either secret influence or mob violence. And 
this is also the mind of the American people. If the Knights 
of Columbus busy themselves about affairs of government 
in an effort to further the interests of the Roman Catholic 
Church, the proper way to meet them is in the open and not 
by means of an off-setting fraternal order. 

With the public mind uneasy and unstable, this is no time 
to arouse the fears or attempt to frighten the people, either 
white or colored. Nor is it time to risk alarming the col- 
ored population by the suggestion of a return to the methods 
which seemed to be necessary in reconstruction days. 


The danger of any movement like the Klu Klux is not to one 
race in the country or to one section of the country. It is a 
direct drive on the institutions of the nation and the individual 
liberty that they guarantee. 





American Methodism’s 
Mission Investment 
HE official report of the Methodist Episcopal foreign mis- 
sions gives an increase of 36,153 new members and 23,889 
baptized children for the year just passed. The value of church 
property increased by $3,674,679. The report continues: 


On all mission fields the Board of Foreign Missions has 
2,752 churches, an increase of 123 over 1919. The esti- 
mated increase in value of church buildings ($1,105,417 
United States gold) was due largely to additional property 
bought or erected with Centenary funds. Besides this the 
value of parsonages on the foreign field was increased by 
$662,662. Other missionary property—including schools, 
hospitals, printing plants, etc,—increased in value by $1,- 
906,600. The increased value of property owned by the 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Society was 847. 

The estimated total value (in United States gold) of all 
churches owned by the Board of Foreign Missions is $10,- 
254,779; of parsonages, $3,387,560; of schools, hospitals and 
miscellaneous institutions, $7,034,037. All property owned 
by the Women’s Foreign Missionary Society has an esti- 
mated value of $4,403,656. In other words, American Metho- 
dism’s investment in property and buildings for the spread- 
ing of the Gospel message in the mission lands of the world 
is more than twenty-five millions of dollars. 

The total contributions of the church members on the for- 
eign field were $4,077,992. This is more than double the 
amount contributed in 1919. Increases are reported in many 


fields. 

There are 1,133 Methodist missionaries in the foreign field 
under the Board of Foreign Missions, while the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society has 575. This is a gain during 1920 
of 159 American workers above all losses by death or retire- 
ment. 





Indebtedness and 
Incapacity 
HE Philippine Press Bureau in arguing for the increase of 
the Islands’ limit of indebtedness from $15,000,000 to $30,- 
000,000 declares that the business outlook in the Philippines is 
good even though there are hard times in the Islands: 
The situation in the Islands is one that is common among 


all the countries and which the usual economic remedies 
have failed to alleviate. This explains to a great degree 
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the economic gloom that it is reported now pervades many 
countries of Europe and South America. England has 
faiied to convert her war loans into irredeemable stock and 
her currency and note circulation has decreased £17,750,000. 
Her industry is practically stagnant, while products from 
the continent are pouring in, in increasing quantities. 

In France two great banking institutions are in a critical 
condition. The Banque de Provence is reported to be fail- 
ing, while the Banque Industrielle de China, one of the 
largest French banks in the Far East, has suspended pay- 
ments. In Cuba six large banking houses have failed and 
a moratorium was in force for several weeks. In Argen- 
tina, during the first four months of this year, bankruptcy 
has reached a higher figure than at any time since 1914. 
The failures totaled 48,489,800 pesos. The peso is about 34 
cents United States currency. Brazil is in the throes also 
of financial hardship. Just recently a delegation of Brazil- 
ians have made a plea for longer credits from American 
financiers. In Ecuador there is practically an economic im- 
passé. Inundated by American goods, its market is unable 
to absorb them or to find the necesgary capital to finance 
them. The rate of exchange is ruinous and unpaid drafts 
reaching several millions of dollars have accumulated in 
the banks with little hope of cancellation. 


The Press statement very cleverly points out that “for a 
nation to be compelled to be indebted is not an indication of 
incapacity. For if that is the case all the world is suffering 
from incapacity, and the Filipinos are in good company. “ Fi- 
nancial incapacity” is a very weak argument against political 
independence in these post-war days. 





A Letter to 
A Capitalist 
HE leading article in the August Christian Democrat, the 
publication of the Catholic Social Gild of Oxford, is a 
severe arraignment of British capitalism. Written under the 
title “ A Letter to a Capitalist,” it contains information on Brit- 
ish conditions that is truly startling. The writer claims that 
Britain “now is on the brink of downfall or rather it is already 
fallen.” Destitution reigns in tens of thousands of British 
homes and every week the misery and hopelessness grows. 


We can only recover ourselves if all classes work co- 
operatively and unselfishly for a common aim. You, Mr. 
Capitalist, can give a lead to Labor. Noblesse Oblige. Privi- 
leged classes in the past recognized that their advantages 
imposed upon them responsibilities and they set an example 
of public service. As Sir Charles Ruthen told the em- 
ployers in the building trades, the workman will do his bit 
as he sees you doing your bit. But the workman will not 
sweat and starve simply that you may profiteer. You, Sir, 
are an important person. Some ill-informed and thought- 
less people think that society can at any time do without 
you. I do not think that. Your services will be needed 
for a very long time. We must seek your good-will and co- 
operation if we would save society from dissolution. But 
if you are to do any good you must abandon the teaching 
of Malthus and Bentham and you must accept the princi- 
ples of great Christian teachers like Pope Leo XIII. 

Your creed of selfishness is all wrong. It is contrary to 
Christianity and it is making social life, all civilized life, im- 
possible by chronic industrial strife and bloody wars actual 
and threatened. You cannot exalt selfishness as the chief guide 
of conduct, the chief incentive to progress and then banish 
the monster you have brought forth as soon as it shows 
that its effect must be social disruption. 


The writer declares that he is speaking not from the point 
of view of the worker at all, but from the point of view of 
the community. Finally, addressing capitalists, he says: 


Your chief offense is that by your precepts and your 
practise of selfish acquisitiveness you have nearly destroyed 
the common life of society. You have set man against man, 
class against class and nation against nation. When the 
ruinous results of class strife are before you, and you are 
constrained to appeal to class co-operation you still pre- 
fer to appeal to another form of selfishness and to fears of 
foreign competition. 


It is to be noted that the Christian Democrat is a Catholic 
paper. 








